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M. Beulé on Greek Art, 


and s» we feel sure 
must M. Beulé also 
think, when we 
read the brilliant 
series of papers 
with jwhich he has 
of late been deco- 
ratings the “ Revue 
de l Architecture.” 

Nothing, indeed, 
can exceed M. 
Beul’s — enthusi- 
asm, if it be not his 

graceful and fanci- 
ful scholarship. It is utterly delightful to go 
hand in hand with such a guide over such 
sacred ways. The landscapes and the ruins 
seem themselves to find a voice, and to be 
telling their own stories through. the tongue of 
their eloquent interpreter. It is to them, and 
not to him, we seem to listen, till we feel again 
that strange enchantment falling’ over us which 
Grecian ruins, in their native seat, have never 
failed to exercise and to exhale. 

This is no common guide, we say, and has, 
be sure, no common and trite axioms to weary 
with. Let us follow him awhile, though we 
have built All Saints’, Cavendish-square. Itis 
long since we have heard suck music struck 
from classic stones. After all,’ perhaps, those 
Grecian temples—nearly out of fashion now— 
only wait their Ruskin, and wh) but a French- 
man should become the Ruskin ‘of classic art ! 

At once antiquary, poet, aiid Frenchman, 
M. Beulé carries with him precisely the required 
enchanter’s wand, to compel their secrets from 
the “Isles of Greece.” ! 

An antiquary is nothing, if not imaginative ; 
a Frenchman is nothing, if not iscientific. The 
Greek was both. Innately mathematical in the 
midst of his divine dreams, un'consciously ma- 
thematical—as music and the ‘shapes of lilies 





and the frame of man ; but furdamentally and | 


essentially mathematical still. | 

Here, then, we have the right ‘man in the right 
place. His system of Greek restoration isas bold 
as itis beautiful. Itis, in fact, art-palwontology. 
He does for architecture what, Cuvier did for 
geology. Give him the fragments of a single 
column, and he will tell you the period of its 
production ; nay more, its genesis and affinities. 
And not only is it bold and beautiful, but it is 
at any rate so sufficiently accurate over the 
field to which he has applied it, as to make it 
highly valuable for all purposes of learning and 
teaching architecture. It is the substitution 
of a natural system for a mere memoria technica ; 


it is for Grecian ruins what Jussieu’s botany was | 


for plants,—a real and not an artificial classifi- 
cation. 

Such a system was much wanted for the due 
esteem of classic art ; more tlian ever wanted 
in the present injustice of medieval fashion. 
It was beginning to be felt that Greek art was 
too perfect, tame, and monotonous in its pas- 
sionless perfection, and had, moreover, no 
history or growth marked in it, to secure 
a living sympathetic interest about it, such 
as the Gothic styles exhibited and claimed. 
People were getting tired of Greek ; they said 
e We know all about it; one ¢treek temple is 
like another, rows of columns, with light and 
shade ;” and there was nothing but genera- 
lization by way of answer. ‘But M. Beulé 
comes to the rescue with a ‘life and glitter 


j 


Greece revived ;| it monotonous who may. 








of which it is a pleasant task to give our|signalize them to the eyes, and give them a 
readers some description ; and throws round | due value. The painted tiles glisten under the 
the immortal relics some of that real at-|slanting sunbeams; the gorgon-headed anti- 
mosphere of colour, fulness, passion, life, | fixe, and the acroteria—griffins, with out- 
and growth, wherein we have of late seen|stretched claws—crown the edifice, and colour 
Venice and the great Gothic churches set by | lends to these monsters illusion and life. Their 
our own master critic—and which is all that |outline, profiled out against the horizon, gives 
they need, for to see them is to believe. to the whole building lightyess and move- 

Greek cities, Greek temples, Greek archi-;ment. Add the bandeaux and garlands of 
| tecture ; cold, monotonous, and tame !—nay, it | flowers, the golden shields nailed to the archi- 








F “thereare palaces | is our poor, pale, ghostly, northern dream of it, | traves ; the inscriptions in golden letters ; the 
in Heaven, theyare | and not the gorgeous, glowing 
of Greek architec- | fact that palls. 
ture.” Sohave we} Look on this picture of old Greece as the contemplate with a passionate attention, 
heard Greek Gib-| Greeks beheld it, and call it tame who can. | nourished by study,—let us contemplate within 
son’s 4 firm convic-| And after, see another, and another, and ourselves thisglittering apparition of an ancient 
tion” |in that Ro-| another picture—with M. Beulé still for guide temple, ‘and Jet us dare to ‘say as some have 
man studio which | —gleaming round all the circle of wide Hellas said, that it was the work of savages ! 

he has made a}- 


g, gem-like, actual | lattices of bronze, the trophies, statues, altars, 
| vases, and the innumerable offerings. Let us 


~home, and colony, and island—and then call| Savages! indeed I fear that it was not the 
ancients who were savages. We are men full 
“ Let us make an effort of imagination ; let of good taste,—-we are convinced of it, and it 
us free our senses from a routine which is the is true ; but taste isa very small thing by the 
| only source of our prejudices; let us take a side of feeling—the grand feeling of art. And 
|point of view for the past, by the aid of by what right do we—we moderns, whose 
| science, which makes pliable and remodels our degenerate senses can only support faded and 
ideas, sickly shades, violet, pale rose, pearl grey, 
See there Greece, Sicily, Asia, with their light blue,—we, who have invented or rather 
sky well worthy to illuminate the youth of learned in boudoirs, harmonies of colours as 
humanity! Behold a dazzling sun which em- falseas common-place, which have a deplorable 
braces all, which colours all that it strikes, and influence on our schools of painting,—by what 
gilds the merest rocks ; behold a nature where right do we say to the Greeks—to our masters, 
all is life, and blaze, and ardour. Around the| whom we have never equalled in the arts,— 
Grecian cities—a people of mariners—the sea |“ You were barbaric.” We are like the children 
extends its vast and changing surface power-|of old families, who sneer before the mighty 
fully coloured. The risings and settings of the lances of their forefathers which they cannot 
isun have a magnificence unknown in our even lift. Those lances have gained battles: 
|regions ; the modern Greeks call at this day and just so these colours with which the 
|the sunset “ his reign,” his glory, par excel- | Greeks decorated their temples, have been the 
| lence, BaoiXevorc. The very mountains reflect a admiration and the joy of a whole people, far 
‘thousand shadowy tints, varying with each | mightier than we in the arts, and comprehend- 
/hour of the day. In the midst of this nature ing with far higher grandeur the divinity of 
| inundated with enchanting, smiling splendours, | beauty.” 
'see a population robed in vestures and dra-; Or turn from the Greece that was, to any 
| peries charming and elegant ; white, relieved one of the sweet sad pictures of her present 
| by vivid colours ; purple of intensest fire ; robes aspects, so frequently framed into M. Beulé’s 
| dyed and broidered by the hands of youthful style. This for an instance. 
‘virgins ; crowns of flowers on every head, at! “‘ Selinuntum remains a desolation, a desert. 
every sacrifice or festival. They live in the Her port, where of old the Greek and Phee- 
open air, with a gaiety and vigour which plays nician galleys rode side by side, is filled with 
on every face ; they assemble, talk, deliberate, sands, and the stream which falls into it has 
argue, judge, in open air: the hippodromes, again produced the marshes which Empedocles 
the gymnasia, the palzstra, the schools of the dried up. * * * The Fever, that mighty 
philosophers, all are open to the air. Every- guardian of the ruins of Greece, has retaken 
where are porticos, fountains, and places of possession of Selinuntum, reigns there, and 
repose, whence the idle multitudes can con- drives thence all who might feel tempted to 
template their well-loved town ; its warriors profane the solitude of those monuments and 
returning from campaigns with shining arms their poetry of memory. 
‘and painted shields ; its galleys furrowing the| “ Nature herself seems struck with sterility, 
| waves with crimson tinted prows, and lending not one tree—plains all waste. On those two 
to the winds their more than saffron yellow small promontories, where once the city stood, 
| sails ;—everywhere light, beauty, and colour, enormous and innumerable ruins are strewn 
the light of beauty.” upon the ground, just as the Carthaginian war- 
| “Into the midst of this Grecian life, in- engines left them overturned. They lie like 
_ toxicated with its own genius, with its magical an army of heroes on the morrow of a defeat, 
‘heaven, with its ever-growing arts ; into these each one in his rank. The traveller beholds 
towns, where all is shining and singing under with awe these colossi, which seem ready to 
the gaze of God —shall we transport wan lift themselves up again and await but the 
imelancholy tinted temples, whose only orna- voice of their ancient Creator. He dares not 


|ments the first passing shower or torch smoke escalade those giant fragments, the least far 
‘could efface, or whose glaring white facades greater than the stature of a man. 

| would burn the eyesight when the noonday “ No evidence of history could give so strik- 
rays were darted back from them ? ing an idea of the power of a people which 
| Let us have more courage ; let us break grew so rapidly to greatness and fell so swiftly 
| down our prejudices ; let us declare that the from it. 

|ancients saw better than we,—that they were “ All this while, a burning sun pours on 
‘at once more bold and wise,—that they were your head, the sea, scarcely swaying, reflects a 


| 





privileged,— that their climate was admirable ; thousand sparkles, and takes far off the colour 
and let us enjoy, at least for an hour of of intense and profound azure; the breeze 
| reverie, beauties which they created, and which which breathes from the offing comes from 
we have lost. On the high hills which over- Africa. One perceives that indefinable per- 
| look the towns,—on the public places,—on the fume of adjacent land, the ‘avant coureur’ of 
| terraces and promontories of Greece, advancing an immense Continent ;—one seems to dis- 
linto the midst of the sea, let us see these tinguish Africa just where the horizon bends 
| temples brilliant in colours, ever young because and disappears ;—one seems to hear the wave, 
ever renewed. _as it dies upon the shore, murmur the name of 

The columns of a pale yellow ground lift| Carthage. It is that Carthage is there, close 
and detach themselves vigorously from the | by, exactly facing us, upon a promontory ad- 
red walls of the cella, with their capitals|vancing towards Sicily ;—it is there she was 
delicately ornamented. The sturdy snipe seated—that queen of the western Mediter- 
display their blue heads, and show the con-| ranean, whom Selinuntum dared one day to 
struction from afar. In the pediments, coloured | fear no longer, and who avenged herself with 
like the sky, fight Ajax, Hector, and the jan all-Punic rapidity and perfidy. Carthage 
Homeric heroes. The fine mouldings of the | perished in her turn, for ruins are the last word 
porticos and entablatures are distinguished | of her history ; and what now remains of her ? 
from their backgrounds by enrichments, which | What remains of Tyre ? What traces have those 
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great Phoenician cities left whose only genius was 
the love of gold ?” 

Surely word painting like this has been: long 
estranged from Classic art, who would not 
hear even an oft-told tale set to such pleasant 
music / 

M. Beulé entitles his essays, “The Archi- 
tecture of the Age of Pisistratus,” and devotes 
the first section to “ Eastern Origin.” 

“Tt is impossible,” he says, “to mark in 
history the epoch where one art concludes,— 
the epoch where another art commences. The 
bonds which unite neighbouring peoples and 
contemporary civilizations are as numerous as 
they are invisible; they escape the analysis 
of the historian, who finds their traces more 
easily than he demonstrates their existence. 

The Greeks, from scorn for other nations, or 





love of their own glory, have denied, in 
general, their relationship with the East : they 
attributed to themselves all inventions and all | 
progress ; they were anxious to appear the | 
origin of all things—the very dawn of 
humanity. Whether or not they really thought | 
this, posterity no longer believes them, now | 
that archzeology has pushed its discoveries into | 
the midst of regions which seemed engulfed | 
for ever in oblivion. As to architecture in| 
particular, we learn, by the comparison of) 
monuments, that Egypt and Asia furnished | 
more than once models to the artists of primi- | 
tive times, 

Colonies and commerce extended by degrees | 
into barbarous lands the experience and | 
customs of countries more advanced. It is; 
admitted, since the latest scientific explora-| 
tions, that in Asia are found certain elements | 
which afterwards, under the influence of 
Greek gerius, constituted the Ionic order; 


it is they who made themorderss * * * 
They marked with their seal the common 
patrimony of antiquity—they may well claim 
all the glory. 

A comparison will aid my meaning. The 
Greek language was not formed by itself alone ; 
its roots, its generative laws are those of 
Sanscrit. Will one say, however, that Homer 
and Plato proceed from the Hindoos, and owe 
to them their greatness! Well, the elements, 
the forms which the Greek borrowed from 
Eastern architecture, are its words, the expres- 
sion of its ideas ; but its ideas, its power, its 
originality, are as incontestable as the orgi- 
nality of Plato or Homer.” 

In the second chapter M. Beulé asks the 
question, When did Greek art commence! 
And proceeds to answer it as follows :— 

The ancient inhabitants of Greece, the Pe- 
lasgi, erected merely buildings of necessity, in 
which the beautiful had no place. Art, in the 
time of Homer, was entirely Asiatic. “ As 
far as the descriptions of the poet paint 
objects, we perceive an Oriental civilization. 
Manners and industry were formed by contact 
with Asia * * * and when art emerges in the 
sixth century B.c., we find it still penetrated 
with Eastern traditions. The pyramids, of 
which the relics remam near Epidauros and 
Argos, the monuments of Mycenw, and espe- 
cially the remains of decoration from the same 
lace which have been transported to the 

ritish Museum, the tombs, and the most 
ancient vases the tombs contain, the unin- 
tentional evidences which escape from Greek 
authors—all cancur to demonstrate how close a 
bond united ancient Greek art to the art of the 
Orientals. 

I have chosen the sixth century for the 


whilst in Egypt one recognizes the gernis| starting-point of this history, because then, 
already developed, and applications already | in fact, art made a decisive step ; not only did 
distinctive of the Doric order. I do not speak, it make an essay, but an independent essay. 
of the Corinthian style, created later, at an | The state of society, events, the development 
epoch of perfection and refinement, and which! of an increasing population, explain to us 
one might also deduce from the principles of| clearly the causes of this. progress.” * * * 





Pericles they will obtain their divine perfec- 
tion in the bosom of liberty.”” * * * 

“T have given to the sixth century, to 
that age of archaic attempts and naive tradi- 
tions, the name of the age of Pisistratus, for a 
reason it may be as well to mention. Firstly, 
as the general form of Greek governments at 
that period was a u d monarchy, 1.¢., the 
power of a single individual, it is necessary to 
choose a type from among these petty tyrants. 
I have chosen Pisistratus, not because he was 
much better than the others (in general the 
politicians of this time are at once clear-sighted, 
perfidious, and cruel, like the tyrants of Italy 
in the middle ages), but because he was an 
Athenian. 

At all times Athens was from its position a 
centre for the ancient world. * bial 
The humane and hospitable genius of the 
Athenians had gathered. to themselves in time 
past, successively — races. The Pelasgi, 
the Heraclidze, the lomiams, had each in turn 
found an asylum in this r Attica. All the 
colonies also of Asia Minor looked upon 
Athens as their mother country ; and when 
the sacred fire became extinguished in their 
temples, it was to Athens; to the Prytaneum 
of Athens, that they sent to re-illume it ; pro- 
phetic symbol which the arts realized at a 
later day. 

At the same time political relations, and 
even disagreements, brought Athens in contact 
with the Dorians, till she arrived in arts as in 
letters, at a remarkable spirit of conciliation, 
uniting the opposite principles and tendencies 
of the two races. Thus her manners shared 
equally the austerity of the Dorians, and the 
elegance of the Ionians. On the Athenian 
stage were to be chanted the choruses of 
Sophocles and Aristophanes, in the language of 
the Dorians. It is at Athens the Doric style 
finds its most perfect expression, and the 
Tonic its most exquisite grace. In a word, 
Athens, possessed par excellence, and. from 
the sixth century, the genius of assimilation 


Egyptian decoration, which borrowed so many ‘After long convulsions, the various races | which constitutes a centre—a capital. It is for 
which peopled Greece had found their limits,| this reason that I have preferred among the 


details from vegetable nature.” 

After referring to the monuments of Upper} 
Asia and Assyria—the proto-Doric of Beni-| 
Hassan—and “a capital from Elephantine, 
which cannot but strike all who recollect the | 
most archaic capitals of Corinth, Selinuntum, | 
and Pwstum,” he goes on,— 

“But I will not stay to examine into com- | 
parisons of which the result does not seem to | 
me likely to be very fruitful. It is curious to) 
surprise certain transition features, to correct | 
history by monuments, and the witness of men 
by the witness of stone. But will it follow 
that we shall better understand Greek art and 
better unravel its principles? I do not think 
so. The Greeks themselves might have loudly | 
proclaimed what they had borrowed, and what 
they owed to older civilizations ; they might | 
have established the pedigree of forms and 
processes, without thereby diminishing their | 
genius ortheir glory. * * * All that con-| 
stitutes creation, true originality, genius, be- 
longs to them ; with them commences the | 
grand European art. 
However fantastic may be the edifices of, 


India or of China, however vast and rich may | 
have been the palaces of Assyria, however | 
grandiose may be the temples and the tombs | 


their constitution, their equilibrium. 


ancient inhabitants of the country, dispos-| named this epoch the ‘ Age of Pisistratus. 


sessed or oppressed by the Dorians, ad | ' 0 int i 
reconquered their influence by agriculture,|in one article, We will touch it again before 


commerce, and industry. They desired their long. 
\share in public affairs ; aided b 


powerful 
chiefs, whom they suffered to usurp the tyranny, 
they obtained important concessions from the 
conquering aristocracies, or overturned them. 
The old social mould was broken, and a young 
society, ardent, desirous to prove its power, to 


other, appeared simultaneously in almost all 
the Grecian cities. The legislaters enacted 








The tyrants him who represents Athens, and have 


,” 


The subject is too interesting to be dismissed 





A FEW WORDS ON THE STATUARY 
MONUMENTS IN PARIS. 


Moprrw patrons and connoisseurs of art, 
whatever country they may be destined to serve 


: ‘and to render honour: to, should cherish the 
extend its riches, to enjoy both the one and the | 


wise statutes, the law of nations was recognized, | 
‘and in the areas. surrounding c 


and the inviolability of the seas proclaimed ; 
the Olympic games and the national fétes esta 
blished amicable relations between peoples who 
had till now only looked upon each other arms 
in hand, population increased, favoured by such 
well-being ; colonies sprang wp on all sides, and 
spread the Greek name and Greek ideas amongst 
the barbarians of Thrace, Italy, and Sicily. Is 
it necessary to insist upon the favourableness 
of such a movement to the development and 
independence of art ! 


| national 


statues erected in the niches of publie edifices, 
especially those of the Senate House, and of 
the Mausion House, or Town Hall, and those 
elevated in public places, in squares, parks, 

i athedrals: and 
moderns 


institutions. Let not the 


‘forget the honour and. the veneration paid: by 


the ancient Greeks to the statues of their emi- 


‘nent men, the works of their best sculptors. 


Think of the almost idol that they made of 
the statue of Pallas (their palladium), in the 


‘temple in which they adored the Deity. We 


cannot have, in London, in Birmingham, and 
Manchester, in Bath and Bristol, nor in any of 


our rich and flourishing and commercial cities, 


of Egypt, immovable as the religious theocracy | everywhere at the head of the emancipated 
which weighed upon the country during so | peoples, desired to signalize their ephemeral 
many thousands of years, we feel that these | reign by beautiful objects. Whether from a’ 
marvels astonish more than they touch us. | taste for luxury and enjoyment,—whether to, 


The life and future of art are not there ; like 
the civilization of which they are the work, 


these creations must remain a dead letter—a/| great works which immediately create archi- | 
| breathe and speak, 


sterile grandeur. 


that spirit of perspicacity, of invention, of 
progress, of fruitful tradition, which has ren- 
dered them the worthy model for all societies 
which have succeeded them in Europe for 
2,000 years. Great peoples explain themselves 
no more than great men. It is certain, never- 
theless, that the Greeks, in borrowing from the 
Orientals all that they could, have effaced 
them, and if they took from them many 
notable elements of the Dorie and Ionic orders, 





impoverish their subjects, they undertook the 


tects. Cypselus and Periander at Corinth, 


Neither questions of race, nor questions of | Orthagorus and Clisthenes at Sicyon, Poly- 
climate, nor political reasons, can explain by | 


what divine privilege the Greeks possessed | 


crates at Samos, Phalaris at Agrigentum, 
Theogenes at Megara, Lygdarus at Naxos, 
Pittacus at Lesbos, Pisistratus and his son at 
Athens,—all these tyrants had a taste for art, 
and whatever secret. motive may have inspired 
this taste, it was none the less profitable to the 
progress of the sixth century. 

Those who feel indignation at the sight of 


art flourishing in the courts of despots, should, 


take patience and await the age of Pericles. 


At the time of Pisistratus, the arts increased. 


under a despotic tutelage; in the age of 


‘imitate the Asiatic kings, or to occupy and 


: ‘too many of these monuments of the departed 
These tyrants besides, who placed themselves | ' 


great: they appeal, more eloquently, to the 
passer-by, and fix his: attention more firmly and 
willingly than masses of brick and stone,. albeit, 
they be composed into most beautiful combina- 
tions. No monuments address themselves-to the 
living and to the thoughtful with so much. elo- 


‘quence. They are the most instructive memo- 


rials in marble, where the forms seem almost to 
Even the law of Mahomet 


‘could not prevent, though it prohibited, the repre- 





sentation of the human. figure, in extraordinary 
events of history, and great characters who have 
illustrated and promoted it by their example and 
by their lives ; and the Prophets’ voice was silenced, 
the statues of the Mussulmans, of the Arabs, and 
of the Persians, were seulptured,—ina conventional 
manner, and to suit certain circumstances or 
superstitions, it is true,—but yet were seulp- 
tured, and spoke an immortal language. And 
as the Koran put no veto, and said not a 
word, against the representation and embody- 
ing, in a peeuliar manner, among & peeuliar 
people, wild beasts, hunting and drinking 
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scenes, and feasts, flowers and pleasure-gardens, 
paradises (their parks); the Mussulmans en- 
riched the palaces of Eastern; kings and Roman 
emperors, and threw around them such a splen- 
dour as was familiar to the eves of an Alexander 
or of a Lucullus. It is true that we cannot have 
toomany of the best statues around us, visible to us, 
and to be-contemplated by us jin our daily goings 
to and ‘from our theatre of labour. The sight of 
them, continually and habitually enjoyed, will wear 








the former there are “Theseus slaying the Cen- 'her left hand holds the horns of a deer ; her 
taur,” the “ Knife-grinder,” “ Athletes,” Canova’s | figure wears the expression of health, strength, 


“ Boxer ;” statues, symbolic of the “Seasons” and | cheerfulness, and activity. The pedestal is very 
of ‘the “Muses ;” “Tragedy” and “Comedy,” | plain, and isa little higher than the statue, which 
both looking very graceful, and set off to/ is a little larger than that of nature. The statue 
advantage by the boughs of the chestnut trees, that terminates this division is an Adonis, one 
the zone of verdure to the large circle of | not often exceeded for its elegance of propor- 
water and fountains near the eutranee gates | tions and for its perfection of form. Close by is 
from the Place-de-la-Coneorde. Bouchardon and | the Rotunda Café and the celebrated restaurants 
Pradier’s productions are there also. A number of | of Véry and the Trois Fréres. Here the 








away that moroseness and harcness of the heart, 


sordid care, and selfishness that the too intense | 
pursuit of business, and even of a noble profession, | 
Had we more'statues, by means | 
of public contributions given iu a spirit for art | 


tends ‘to foster. 


and a love of country, in our parks and squares, 


and Jarge open-air spaces, where now there is | 
such an absence of them, we: should hail the | 


aceession of the most beautiful wbjects of art as a 


boon, as a remedy, as a resource, and as a study. 


And ‘now :a few practical rema'rks on the effects 
of statues to celebrated public men. Reader and 
brother-citizen, if thou hast wever read that 
monitor in sculpture—that large bas-relief—on 
the principal front of the pedestal of the Monu- | 
ment by Sir C. Wren, picturing, in ‘a variety of | 
different groups most powerfully and graphically | 
disposed, all the vices and sins that befall or are 
committed by the different employments or objects 
that engage the denizens of a modern Babel,—go 
and see, and take a lesson from ‘it immediately. 
It ‘is an exposure of, and at the same time a 
warning against, all temptations ‘to depart from 
what is right ; of the consequences’ of being duped 
or ruined by ignorance ; of the tricks of trade, and 
all sorts of empiricism. On the other hand we 
have'read, in a heavy folio, the following anecdote, 
which ‘may, if that be wanting, sappert some of 
the remarks which we have made on the influence 
of seulpture on the public taste. : The body of 
Marshal Count of Saxe (who died at Chambord), 
was borne to Strasbourg, and buried in the 
Lutheran place of worship dedivated to St. 
Thomas, ‘where the king, Louis X¥V., erected a 
superb mausoleum to serve as a tnonument to 
the inestimable services that this great man had 
rendered to France. Two grenadiers one day 
visiting this house of prayer, stopped at the tomb 
of the marshal, regarding it in silence; then 
drawing their sabres, passed them. gently and 
carefully over the monument, as if. to sharpen 
their edges, after which they retired, their eyes 
fixed upon the ground, without exchanging a 
single word. What eloquence in this silent praise.* 
There is a well-known picture by the classical 
Poussin: the subject is a sweet landscape of the 
golden age, in the foreground of whic} is a tomb, 
simply carved, with the suggestive words: Et in 
Arcadia ego. Two fair daughters and their lovers, 
also Areadians, who have suddenly conje upon it, 
seem to be inquiring about this unknown but 
kindred one, who rests beneath, and the fate of 
him ; doubtless he was one who, dying; breathed 
his ‘last blessing on ‘the country in which he was 
born, and which nourished his life: like, in some 
respects, the patriot warrior, who, dying on his 
shield on the battle-field, still rememlered his 
beloved Argos;+ and like every parting soul, 
relying on some fond breast, and shedding some 
pious drops from his closing eyes, casting a long- 
ing look at the scene which is fading from; them. 

In Paris what an immense number of' statues 
there are, of all kinds, at different altitudes, 
with different accessories; their frequent posi- | 
tion on pedestals of balustrades to stzircases | 
in parks and gardens; in fountains, which | 
are so numerous; on the balustrades, at in- | 
tervals, above the cornices of buildings ; in 
niches of the usual form, and busts in circular | 
ones; ‘statues at the end of arched avenues; the 
caryatides to the admired pavilion of the Leuvre, | 
on which the sculptor, Jean Gov} n, was working 
with chisel in hand, when he fell from the scaf- | 
folding, which he overstepped, like poor Stothard | 
and many others, and died on the spot below where 
he ‘fell. Sometimes the caryatides, as half-sup- 
ports, half ornaments, to entrance doors, face you, 
as they should do: sometimes they only favour 
you with a sight of their profile. The garden of 
the Tuileries, especially now, since the empercr’s 
improvements to it and alteration of levels, and ac- 
cession of groups, add circular, oblong,and barlon;t 
plantations of a greater variety of trees, is a study. 
There are many statues modelled after the an- 
tique and some of the best modern artists. Of 





* Note'to “ The Art of Verifying Dates: Chronology ¢f 
the Kings of France.”’ Fol. Paris. 
: ie et-moriens reminiscitur Argos.”"—Virg. | 
t Barlong, in plans of ground and plots of land, or 
geometric figures, is not oblong, but approximating to it 
more or less, and wider at one end than at the other. 








beautiful statues, allegorical of the Muses, the foreigner may obtain, after his dinner, a good 
fine arts, and of industry, have been added, | cigar, a cup of Mocha, and the Times. The two 
with evident interest to the vacant niches of | celebrated theatres are close at hand, at the two 
the Louvre. On entering the gardens of that | opposite corners of the gardens of the Palais 
favourite resort and rendezvous of the Parisians Royal. This spot may recall to the traveller who 
and of foreign visitors, the first object of beauty | bas roamed through Italy the Piazza di San 
and work of fine art is a female statue on a! Marco, Venice, or Bologna with its long arcaded 
pedestal, at the south end of the inclosure for | streets; yet this, and the Rue de Rivoli, with its 
tlowers,—a model of the fair sex. Her body is in| pillars and its arches, and covered way, running 
an inclined posture, her hand on her feet. We) parallel with the long avenue of chestnuts and 
scarcely ever saw a pose so favourable for the | pollards, forming vaults in the gardens of the 
manifestation of the beauty of the human form: | Tuileries (with their well-tended trees and their 
it, ‘perhaps, has delighted the eyes of a Titian, a | grateful greenwood shade, and their pigeons and 
Goujon, and a Pradier. We have admired, in the | doves, regarded as sacred to the spot), have some- 
tribunal of the gallery of the Uffizii,* at Florence, thing more gay, more airy, more cheerful, more 
the Venus di Medici, ““the statue that enchants charming, and more distinguished by the signs 
the world ;” ‘but this, which leaves an impression | of civilization, than similar covered and columnar 
never to be effaced, does not prevent our admi- | structures under which it has been our lot 
rdtion ‘for the genius of the sculptor which to stroll in the course of our travels on foot 
the former reveals. In the centre of this through the countries and through the capi- 
inclesure, dedicated to Flora, and so well cared tals of Europe. We remember a visit to the old 
for, is, on a pedestal, the statue of the Apollo curious town of Chester, where a street or two 
(Belvedere), so called from its occupying, among of houses were arcaded below, and the dwelling 
other chefs d’wuvre of sculpture, the long apartments which they supported built above 
gallery named the Belvedero, in the museum of them; the shops were sheltered from too great a 
the Vatican at Rome. Every poet and every glare of the sun, and protected from the rain. In 
artist remembers Byron’s description of this ele- Bath there are also passages and covered ways, 
gant and proud statue in his “Childe Harold,” with shops and merchandize on each side, in 
where he is describing the monuments of ancient several parishes. We sojourned there some time, 
Rome :— and by special favour obtained a view of Beckford’s 
“ss Or, see the lord of the unerring bow, Villa, and his fine collection of pictures ; of that 
= god of — = poesy, — life ; eccentric, but poetical and enthusiastic creature, 
hed eaten enttend treen bie ro in the strife ; who lived and travelled like > L ucullus—who 
The shaft has just been shot, the arrow wrote Vathek, and steeped his imagination in 
Bright with an immortal’s vengeance...... _horrors (like Fuzeli, the professor of painting),— 
At the north end of this flowery and swardy who visited and wrote on the steps of the Alham- 
spot is the statue of a sedentary, meditative philo- bra and the scenery of Italy, and doubtless 
sopher, nude except a piece of drapery thrown reviewed these scenes, and lived over again 
gracefully over his legs,'the right leg stretched the past souvenérs of delicious travel, and could 
out as if to rest himself, and his whole attitude shut his mind against the intrusion of external 
as calm as if he were quite at ease, stringing his objects; for it was his custom invariably and 
thoughts to a focus; the left leg is at an easy always to have his blinds down to all his windows 
and obtuse angle, for the rest and repose of the through which there was any chanee of his reoms 
body, and supports the left arm; the right hangs or himself being overlooked. But to return to 
leisurely by his side; his intent eyes are directed our subject. The sculptures on the east and west 
to some part in advance of him, which fixes his frouts of the Arc d’Etoile, in memory of Napo- 
attention. The pedestal on which he is seated in leon’s battle, at the end of the great avenue of 
this mamner is, of course, not square nor oblong ; the Champs Elysées, contain subjects slightly 
it is of the form of a rock, or of a seat hewn out, allegorical, being respectively called, the “ Depar- 
as if by the hand of nature, to induce the weary ture,” the “Preparation,” the “ Battle,” the 
traveller or the fatigued thinker to stop and rest“ Victory,” the “‘ Return,”—all of simple and 
his weary limbs or his tired faculties. We say energetic and truthful execution, and more re- 
the pedestal, for this veteran philosopher or sage markable than many groups of sculpture for 
looks as comfortable as in an easy chair—more unity and simplicity of composition, not only by 
so than one made in the American style. The French artists, but by artists of other countries. 
seulptor has skilfully admitted daylight into the The gilded statue of Victory on the top of the 
statue, between his legs and the pedestals, and column erected on the site of the Bastile is a fine 
between his arms and the bedy. Between this piece of foundry work. The model of it is in the 
enclosure to which we have alluded, and its Museum of the Louvre, in the Salle de la Renais- 
pendant or opposite one, there is a large circular sance. Orders and commissions were given for 


basin, of the same width as it, witha sufficient such sorts of statues during the great Revolution ; 


space for walking left all round it, which has a and it often occurred that the artist who produced 


| jet and pipe, and throws spires of water in the the work, whether a statue, a freseo-painting, or 


shape of a large flewr-de-lys. This, in the beautiful a painted ceiling, had been hitherto unknown 
summer season, or whenever the sun shines and to fame, his name not ever having been 
merry faces appear, is the chief and central object heard; but that, toiling in secret and in selitude, 
of admiration in the famous gardens of the Palais he was one of that class of geniuses who, until 
Royal. In the other division of these public they feel and know that they can make a lasting 
gardens is, first among the works of sculpture reputation, and build up an undying name, shroud 
that decorate it, a group representing a man themselves in obscurity, until a moment ora day, 
holding a goat, for a child, recumbent on the big with fate, induces them to emerge from ‘the 


| ground, to suck. The attitudes are most graceful darkness in which they had been voluntarily 


and perfect; and it is a great beauty to, and enveloped. Pines 5. 
always an aim in, figure sculpture, to let in In daily visits to the Imperial Library, Rue de 
the daylight. Lightness, grace, and deli- Richelieu, at Paris, during a sojourn of three years 
cacy, are given to each and all of the separate there, the writer was wont to admire the statue of 
figures that compose it. In the centre of this Cicero, on a pedestal in the vestibule, near the 
arranged and well-appointed plot or parterre, is stairs which lead to the reading-room above. It 
the statue of the goddess of hunting, Diana, in impresses the senses, it prompts and goads ambi- 
bronze, which sometimes has a good effect in the | tion, by “the voice that yet speaketh,”—by its 
open air, and against trees as a background. Her | calm and commanding expression. It personifies 
bow and quiver are hung from her right shoulder ; | study and contemplation. We can understand 
ar the motive for placing the statue of such a man in 
* There was no permanent theatre at Florence (the an institution devoted to the high and enno- 
city of flowers) more ancient than that of the court of | bling objects of literature, history, philosophy, 
the Medici, called the Ufizi, because it made part of this| and science; but it is injudiciously, and, for 
vast edifice. The date of its foundation is fixed by Bal- | fect emule nleoed lth Bie Soulh ie the 
dinucci in the year 1583. (Osservatore Fiorentino, a Flo- | CHect, Unnappliy placed, wack UK e 
rentine journal, vol. i. 1838.) Phis building occupiesagreat | wall; and the wall does not, for want of a 
so ey ae a <5 ge a — by ms bright white surface, throw it- out in relief. 

y sc M. relo, oO " . . ‘ e 
other bronzes, also the work of Lanzi; and a fine eques. | YOU cannot walk round, as you always should be 
trian statue to Cusmo di Medici, in the centre of the piazza. | able to do with a statue so composed, in order to 
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see it in all its parts and from all points of view. 
It is not accessible, as a statue to such an eminent 
Roman orator as Marcus Tullius, the representa- 
tive of literature—the genius loci of that public 
library—should be made ; yet observers can take 
a view of both sides and the front well enough 
from the opposite walls, the right and left hand, 
and from half way up, or less, of the stairs. Day- 
light is admitted into the figure through the right 
arm and the body; and the hand, holding a roll of 
paper, being separated from the body, and giving 
an interval of aperture. It is a statue with the 
Roman toga, that robe of dignity and insignia of 
power. He looks and he stands as he did in the 
Forum, or in the hall of the palace of the Caesars, 
and in that memorable one where he was assas- 
sinated. It recalls to our recollection that awe- 
inspiring and subduing statue of the world’s great 


THE METROPOLITAN MAIN-DRAINAGE. 
THE MIDDLE-LEVEL SEWERAGE: NORTH SIDE.* 


Tue particulars we have given of the intended 
course and construction of several of the sewers 
which are to form part of the scheme of Metropo- 
litan Main-drainage, will have been looked to by 
| our professional and other readers with such in- 
terest as belongs to the details of a great and 
costly experiment, and which details will be re- 
ferred to hereafter as useful precedents, whatever 
may be the success or otherwise of the whole un- 
dertaking. Whilst the general design was under 
discussion, we did not fail to express our convic- 
tion that it did not offer that which we called the 
solution of the difficulty; and, without further 
reference to the questions which have been re- 
vived, of the utilization of the sewage, and 





philosopher, Sir Isaac Newton, in one of the halls | possible effects of diversion of the ordinary rain- 


of one of the colleges at Cambridge. This statue 
might be placed, to the greater advantage of light 
and observation, in the centre of the old quad- 


\ fall, we should now observe that contrivance for 
ventilation of the sewers (or disinfection of sewage 
concentrated in the new channels) is, so far as 





rangle of this vast building, once the palace | the works ‘are concerned of which the details 
of Richelieu ; or in the new quadrangle, grass-| have been described by us, limited to the provi- 
grown, which has recently been formed and railed sion of shafts on the old principle, and refer to 
in with an elegant iron and gilded grille, one of that which was our impression, namely, that the 
the happy results of the restorations it has re-| reliance upon copious dilution or flushing by the 
ceived. The equestrian statue, the size of life, in water of the intercepted streams would prove 
very a/to reliero, and in bronze, over one of the | fallacious, and that some further contrivance would 
doors of the Hétel-de-Ville, and that, of bronze | be necessary. Particulars of side-entrances, ven- 
also, in the recess and on the terrace of Pont tilating shafts, and gullies, such as were very 
Neuf; the equestrian statue to Louis XII. in the | minutely given in the drawings for the Southern 
court of the old palace, near the site of the | High-level and Outfall Sewers lately examined, 
Bastile, encircled with chestnut-trees; that to are omitted in the drawings for the Middle- 


Louis XIV. in the Place des Victoires ; the houses | level Sewer. In the specification, however, whilst | 


| 





waters,” and not to such special cases of level. We 
may also notice that the construction of the sewers 
differsinsome important particulars,—the Southern 
High-level Sewer having the invert for half-brick 
thickness, formed in Staffordshire blue bricks, or 
salt-glazed stoneware blocks of the same thick- 
ness, and the remainder of the invert in brick- 
work in cement and sand; whilst the Outfall 
Sewer, in continuation, will have the invert of 
the same brickwork as the remainder of the sewer 
—that is to say, the sewer will be built wholly 
with cement or cement and sand. The Middle- 
level Sewer, north side, with certain exceptions, 
will be constructed, where the internal diameter 
is 8 feet 9 inches or more, and the thickness of 
two bricks, the lower half in cement; whilst 
where the diameter is 7 feet, and the work one 
brick and a half thick or less, the sewer will be 
wholly in cement, In addition to the construc- 
tion in cement, at crossing the Fleet Valley, the 
sewer will be lined with iron, as already described. 
The new line of railway proposed, will intersect it. 
There can be but one opinion as to the care and 
forethought manifested throughout the structural 
part of Mr. Bazalgette’s work. 

We included in the first part of our account of 
the Middle-level Sewerage, north side, as pro- 
posed, every necessary particular as to the route 
and construction of the sewer of the main line 
from Old Ford to the western arm of the 
Counters’ Creek Sewer, near Kensall Green. We 
proceed to give the particulars of the branches. 
The Coppice-row Branch, which extends from the 
junction with the main line at the Fleet Valley, 
already described, along part of the length of the 





designed by Mansart; the fountains, and sta- 
tues of the queens of France and Italy, that 


adorn the gardens around the Luxembourg | amongst the items of iron-work to be provided | Fleet Sewer in Pakenham-street,—a 


'_gully-drains and house-drains are to be connected, Bagnigge Wells-road, and thence westerly for a 
side-entrance gratings and ventilating-grates are | short distance past the Model ae to the 
ength of 


Gallery, these are all monuments of taste and with general additional works, some of which will | 2,570 feet, throughout which the sewer will be 


instruction. 

A statue representing a standing figure, a little 
larger than life, should be elevated on a pedestal 
about twice its height ; but much depends on the 
distance it can easily be viewed at, or the size | 


| be mentioned by us shortly. For the Middle-level 4 feet in diameter, and will be laid to an inclina- 


sewerage, of course, side-entrances and shafts in | tion of 1 in 913, or 5°78 feet per mile,—com- 


the existing system would be available to some | mences (traced upwards) with 40 feet of cast-iron 


extent. We are glad to learn, however, that 
new means towards ventilating the sewers, 





and importance of buildings which surround) which it is hoped will answer the purpose, 
it. It is best, in general, for the pedestal to be are in contemplation. These consist in the 
plain, and not otherwise; for it is the statue on connection with the main sewers, of the draught 
it that we want to look at, but not the pedestal, of the furnaces required for the steam-engines 
except to admire its due and proper height to working the pumping-machinery. It, indeed, 
that of the statue. But yet the pedestal should appeared by the report of Mr. Haywood to 
receive some study and consideration of the orna- the City Commission, as well as by much of the 
ments, of moulded panels, a frame for an inscrip- evidence before the parliamentary committee on 
tion and for bas-reliefs (in bronze, if the statue is the state of the Thames, that great doubt was 
bronze), and divided into different stages, or a felt by some of the best authorities touching the 
series of 1, 3, 5, less as they rise. The bas-reliefs probability of success from contrivance of this 
should be on the two sides, and the name of the nature,—doubt in which the late Mr. Robert 
deceased in the front of the pedestal. Style and Stephenson, who was on the committee, seemed to 
manner are everything in the treatment of a public participate; but about that time, we alluded to 
statue. It should have an air of dignity, easy instances of the success of the contrivance, and 
attitude, not encumbered with drapery ; the arms expressed the hope that the idea of resorting to 
and hands should be free, and shown; the fore-| it would not be summarily dismissed. We are 
head should not be hid; it should wear anexpres- glad, therefore, to find that the present intention 
sion of superiority ; and repose and simplicity are is as stated. The matter, it must be allowed, 
necessary to allow it to be contemplated with is not yet removed from the region of 


piping, of 14-inch metal, with sockets 6 inches 
deep, put together like those described for the 
weir and overflow; continues along Victoria-street 
for 900 feet, and thence for 970 feet will be con- 
structed in tunnelling through the blue clay ; after 
which the open cutting will be resumed and the 
sewer so completed. The work will be 1} brick 
thick, in cement. By the junction with the Fleet 
Sewer in Pakenham-street, a diversion will be 
effected of the whole of the ordinary sewage 
which at present flows down the last-named sewer 
into the Thames. To effect this, there will be 
formed in the Fleet Sewer, at a point 38 feet 
6 inches below that of the connection of the 
Coppice-row Branch, a weir 3 feet in height from 
the centre of the present invert,—to be coped 
with stone,—the flooring of the sewer being re- 
formed of blue bricks up to it, in a gradual 
incline. The 3 feet of course will represent the 
| depth of the ordinary run of the sewage; and the 
remaining 9 feet in the Fleet Sewer will be the 
depth available for any excess, or “ storm-waters,” 











ease and with pleasure. A good effect is pro- 
duced in the statue of a distinguished officer 
or marshal, with his arm extended as far as, or a 
little beyond, his body, and his hand resting on his 
sword, which is supported on the top of the 
pedestal or rock. The statues of the ministers, 
architects, marshals, and other celebrated men, in 
the niches of the new Louvre, and on the pedestals 
of the balustrades of the projecting body of that 
magnificent pile—greatly indebted to the genius 
of Visconti and other first-class architects of Paris 
—are very interesting. Recently a statue, by 
Pradier, of an angel, has been placed on the peak 
of the gable of the ancient church of St. Germain 
de l’Auxerrois, opposite the Louvre. This church 
was once the sepulchre of the ancient kings of 
France, who were buried under the apsis. There 
was formerly a piece of fine sculpture, by the 
hand of the French Michelangelo, Jean Goujon, 
ona part of the church at the east end, where 
they chanted, called the jube ; but in some revo- 
lution or sudden change in society, this was taken 
away, and we have not been informed whether it 
is in the museum founded by Lenoir, in Paris, or 
elsewhere.* Frepk. Lusu. 





Sr. Srepnen’s, Vienna.—The St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral is in a dangerous state. A commission 
is about to examine the venerable building, and it 
will have to decide whether the steeple shall be 
removed, or whether it can be repaired. 





* From 40 to 50 statues of eminent painters, architects, 
naturalists, poets, philosophers, men of science, &c., have 
been added in the short space of five years, to the pedes- 
tals of the balustrade of the projecting arcades of the 
galleries of the new Louvre. Lefuel was charged with 
the direction of the works after Visconti’s death.—F. L. 


on 


doubt comprised in the fact of the number | for which the outlet will be the present emis- 
of inlets; but, it appears to be thought with sary of the Fleet, at Blackfriars-bridge, into the 
reason, that the proportion of these to the main | Thames. 

sewer might be sufficiently small not to prevent} The Piccadilly Branch extends, from the main 
the extraction by the draught from a considerable | line at the junction of King’s-road and Theobald’s- 
distance, or that special arrangements might be road, along Bedford-row, Brownlow-street, Holborn 
made at stated periods. Considered as mere ex- (for ashortdistance),andGreat Turnstile; Lincoln’s- 
periment, however, the course to be taken is neces- | inn-fields, north side; Great Queen-street, Long- 
sary. The first idea seems to have been that of | acre, Cranbourne-street, Coventry-street, and Pic- 
turning to account the furnaces of the dockyards cadilly, to Half-Moon-street, and along that street 
and arsenal, as an experiment at least; but the and part of Curzon-street to the corner of Chester- 
required permission was refused, on the ground | field-street, a length of 1 mile 5,240 feet. For the 
that the exigencies of the public service would | greater portion of this distance, or 8,820 feet, ending 











not allow the facilities to be granted. With 
reference to one portion of machinery which has 
been mentioned, the body of sewage and water, 
which will have to be raised, as on the south side, 
will be enormous; and we shall shortly examine 
what is the machinery proposed to cope with a 
difficulty in part following from the level of the 
ground on which houses have been placed, and in- 
creased by adoption of the principle of the intercep- 
tion of rainfall; and on that occasion we shall 
probably have something to add in reference to 
the matter of ventilation. The provision for 
the escape of the extraordinary rainfall appears 
to be greater in the case of the Middle-level 
| Sewer, north side, in various parts of its course, 
than that of the southern sewerage,—though not 
|so much so as might be inferred from our last 
account, wherein what was said of the connec- 
tions by iron-piping, of sewers existing at an 
upper level, with the new sewer where at a lower, 
was intended to refer to the general principle of 
intercepting sewage, whilst dealing with “ storm- 








* See page 771, ante. 


near the point where Berkeley-street joins Pic- 
cadilly, the sewer will be executed in tunnelling 
through the blue clay; and here it will have an 
| inclination of 1 in 1,320 or 4 feet per mile, and 
will be 4 feet by 2 feet 8 inches in the clear, and 
of 1 brick thick in cement. The same construc- 
tion and inclination will be continued in the part 
to be executed in open cutting, so far as the 
corner of Half-Moon-street (or making the length 
from the starting point 9,540 feet), whence the 
distance 980 feet to the Chesterfield-street Sewer 
will have an inclination of 1 in 210 or 25°14 feet 
per mile. The Dover-street Branch, to be exe- 
cuted in tunnelling, and to have the same sec- 
tional dimensions as the sewer which it enters, 
will be in length 1,140 feet, and will have an 
inclination of 1 in 1,009 or 5°23 feet per mile. It 
will divert the sewage of the lower part of the 
King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer, which it joins near 
South Bruton-mews. The present emissary in 
Pimlico, of the last-named sewer, as in the case of 
the Fleet Sewer, will serve for escape of “storm- 
waters.” 

The first boring for the Piccadilly Branch was 
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made at the north-east corner of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields; and the soil and strata were, in descending 
series, “ made-ground,” 7 feet 5 inches; loamy 
gravel, 2 feet 9 inches; sand and gravel, 1 foot 
9 inches ; sharp sand and gravel, 6 feet 10 inches ; 
yellow clay, 2 feet 6 inches; and blue clay to the 
depth, 27 feet 5 inches additional, where the 
boring ended. Above the clay there was a copious 
influx of water. At the corner of Great Newport- 
street and Upper St. Martin’s-lane, there were 
12 feet 4 inches of “made-ground;” 1 foot 
6 inches of gravelly clay, 3 feet 5 inches of mot- 
tled clay, and 6 inches of clay-stone above the 
blue clay; and in Regent-circus, there were 9 feet 
6 inches of made-ground below the road-metal, 
6 feet 10 inches of sand and gravel, 1 foot of 
yellow clay, 1 foot of loamy sand, and 1 foot 





We may take this opportunity of explaining,— 
since a question seems to have arisen with some 
of our readers, regarding the point of emission 
of the Southern Outfall Sewer, as described by 
the Engineer to the Board of Works,—that the 
description “opposite Dagenham Breach,” is cor- 
rect. Dagenham Breach is an inlet from the 
Thames on the Essex side, which may have been 
formed as the name suggests; and it will be 
found so called, on good maps, and as distinct 
from a Reach of the river. 





THE CATTLE-SHOW. 
THE FARM AND STABLE. 


THE Cattle-show ought not be overlooked by | 
|our professional readers. The improvements in| 











pictures,—should be all jammed together in one 
room. Turner wasa mighty master,—immeasura- 
bly the greatest landscape-painter that ever lived ; 
but he had his weaknesses, and these require to 
be treated judiciously by those who would protect 
his reputation. The light in the large new gallery 
is not so good in day time as in the other 
galleries. 

The following are the regulations for the ad- 
mission of the public :— 

The separate entrance to the National Gallery, British 
School, provided at the request of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, will be open for the public on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Saturdays; and for students on Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, in the daytime only. 

The public will be admit to the National Gallery, 
British School, also through the Museum every — 
on those nights when the Museum is open, according to 
the regulations of the Museum. On these nights the 


6 inches of yellow clay above the blue clay ; whilst | modes of cultivation, farm implements, and stable | National Gallery, British School, will be lighted by the 








opposite Half Moon-street, in Piccadilly, the fittings, ought to be known to those who pretend | 
sewer-level it was found would pass into the | to design farm buildings or superintend estates. | 
yellow clay, which had there a thickness of 21 feet, The Smithfiell Club shows have done much good, | 
below 1 foot of “made-ground,” the same thick- | and have materially aided in bringing about the | 
ness of old road-metal, and 18 inches concrete | change which is apparent in the agricultural | 
and paving stones. We can, however, supply | mind, and the consequent improvement in farming. 
only portions of the valuable information of this| Who amongst ‘the sneerers at Mechi and other | 
character, which has been obtained ; and which in experimentalists, ten years ago, would have sup- | 
addition to other results, will settle questions posed that a still for the sale of Liebig’s works | 
which our readers may recollect as to the level on Farm Chemistry would have been a profitable 
and position of the London clay. holding, yet there it now is in Baker-street. We} 

In connection with the main line, there will be should be glad to see more drawings and models | 
200 feet of sewer 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet, in lieu of farm buildings than are to be found there. | 
of the old sewer which is to be filled up, along We saw but one collection of them, half-a-dozen | 
Oxford-street, westward of Wells-street, besides of executed sets by Mr. Wilkinson, none of them, 
245 feet of under-pinning. In the tunnelled however satisfactory in other respects, displaying | 
portions of the works, all cavities, however arising, the least attemipt at architectural character. | 
are to be filled up with brickwork in cement. Hereafter, when the show is made in a building | 

The specification for this middle-level drainage, better adapted to it, and in which, as we have) 
provides for a large amount of additional work,— | urged, art should bear its part, there will be 
such items as 85 tons of cast iron, 470 cubic feet of greater inducement to send models and drawings. | 
Aberdeen granite,30,000 cubic yards of excavation,, As to the site for the new building, the club} 
50,000 of lias lime concrete (three shillings per must be careful. To go so far north as Islington, 
cubic yard being allowed by the contractor for as is being urged, would be suicidal. If they 
ballast or gravel, if obtained from the works), | could obtain a proper footing on part of the Royal 
300 rods of brickwork in Portland cement, Commissioners’ land at Brompton, in communica- 
and 400 in blue lias lime mortar. These tion as that will speedily be with all parts of the 
items are numbered to refer to the schedule of kingdom by means of railways, the continued 
prices forming part of the specification. Ofsur- success of the institution would, we think, be 
plus earth carted away, 40,000 cubic yards are to assured. Mr. Gibbs and the committee, however, 
be charged the difference, 1s. 3d. between the | will doubtless well consider the question. 


| 





rate 1s. 6d. for filling, and carting to any distance, | 


The inventions for steam cultivation are gradu- | 


Department. 

Wednesday being a public day at the National Gallery, 
and a students’ day at the South Kensington Museum, 
will hereafter be a students’ day at the National Gallery, 
British School, and the public admitted on payment (6d.) 
to the South Kensington Museum will be admitted also 
to the National Gallery, British School, through the 
Museum only, the National Gallery students being ad- 
missible by the separate entrance. 

On Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, when only 
students are admitted to the National Gallery, British 
School, the public admitted by payment (6d.) to the 
South Kensington Museum will be admitted to the 
National Gallery, British School, through the Museum 
only. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE ordinary general meeting of members was 
held on Monday evening last, at the house in 
Conduit-street ; Mr. George Godwin, V.P., in the 
chair. The attendance was very numerous. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, 

Mr. C. C. Nelson (honorary secretary) having 
announced the decease (already referred to by us) 
of Mr. George Moore, for many years a fellow of 
the society, said that it would be within the 
recollection of the members that on the 14th of 
April last a letter had been addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Royal Academy, conveying certain 
suggestions which it was considered desirable to 
have carried out with reference to the constitution 
of the Academy and architecture. Two or three 
formal acknowledgments had been received from 





and that for filling in only (in layers, including | ally improving, and at no distant day will be largely | the Academy, but on the 15th of November a 
priming), which is 3d. The schedule extends to employed. Mr. Johh Fowler, jun., amongst others, | letter had been received of which the following is 
seven pages, and includes a great number of exhibits his steam-pjough and arrangements, which | @ Copy :— 

items. The earthwork of the tunnelling is set seem to us to have great merit. Considerable! «1 Jaid your favour of the 9th inst. before the President 
down at 6s. 6d. per cubic yard, instead of 5s. 6d. improvements have ‘been made in the tackle since | and Council at their meeting held last evening, and in 
as in the southern sewerage : the concrete, six of , we last looked at it, and he may conqeabulnke | Hewenss Se 6 Sune, Ne ae aucien aneaiae 
ballast to one of blue lias lime, including every , himself on having delayed to sell any of his | as to the fature site and extent of the Royal Academy, it 
expense of putting in, is 6s. 6d.; and the like machines until assured that he had pretty nearly | would not be possible to enter into any questions affecting 
with Portland cement, is 13s. The manner of done his best. It réquires a good heart in an in- | Changes in its constitution and regulations. 

executing the work and the quality of the mate- | ventor to go on, year after year, expending large; Professor Donaldson suggested that as the sub- 
rials, are directed with great precision, as already sums, to overcome and beat down objections. The! ject referred to by Mr. Nelson was one of great 
mentioned. For instance, the lime is to be that fact that 4,000 reaping-machines were engaged in | interest to the architectural profession, it would 
burnt from the lower or hardest beds of the blue our last harvest shojuld serve to show inventors | bé desirable that the summonses convening the 
lias formation, to be brought on the works in lumps, | that they may hope for a profitable return as soon | general meeting (which he believed would shortly 
fresh from the kilns, mixed on the spot in propor- | as they get the merits of their machines, if really | be held) should contain a notification that the 
tions of one of lime to two of sand, in small quan- | good, properly known and understood. | answer received from the Royal Academy would 





tities as required, well tempered, and ground in a 
mill under edge-runners, adding the necessary 
quantity of water. 

The contractor has to make terms with owners 
and occupiers, and to pay all costs and com- 
pensations, even for loss of trade. Amongst 
the general conditions are clauses for the in- 
demnification of the Metropolitan Boerd in 
case of action or suit; for opening the sewers 
for examination after their completion; against 
assignment or underletting of any part of the 
work; for the delivery of articles of value dis- 
covered, and many others. The works are to be 
completed in two years and three months from 
the receipt of the order to commence, with the 
liability to pay 507. as liquidated damages, for 
every day exceeding the time,—additional time, 
however, being promised in the event of strikes. 
The tender is to include 15,000/. for possible 
extras. The contractor is to find two sureties, 
who are to be bound with him in the sum of 
20,0007. The “Articles of Agreement,” in which 
the specification, conditions, and the schedule of 
prices are embodied, fill thirty-five printed pages, 
besides an elaborate index ; and there are eighteen 
or twenty drawings as numbered, these, however, 
extending over sixty-one large sheets. The 
Metropolitan Board have just decided that the 
whole of the works of the Middle-level Sewerage, 
described in this article, and in a preceding one, 
shall be let in one contract. They have also taken 
steps towards the work of the Northern Outfall 
Sewer, eastward of the Lea, as shown by the 
advertisement for tenders for fencing in the 
ground, 


The exhibition of stable fittings is more consider- | 
able than we remember it to have been. Messrs. 
| Cottam & Co., Mr. James Barton, and Messrs. | 
| Musgrave, of Belfast, all show some excellent | 
| works; and if we have omitted the names of any | 
| others doing so, it is because we did not see them, | 
}and not as implying any inferiority. The stand- | 
ings of the last-named firm, however, claim exami- 
nation in particular, from the number of articles, 
and the cleverness of some of the arrangements. | 


} 


— i | 
THE “BRITISH SCHOOL” AT BROMPTON. | 


{ 
THE national pictures of the British School, | 


including the Vernon Gallery, the Turner Col-| 
lection, some of the pictures left by the late Mr. 
Jacob Bell, and the Hogarths, Wests, and others 
originally in the National Gallery, are now hung 
in the spacious apartments which have been pre- 
pared for them, temporarily, adjoining the “South 
Kensington” Museum; and, taken in conjunction | 
with the Sheepshanks’ Collection, previously there, 
they forma large, valyable, and interesting exhibi- 
tion. The arrangement, however, is not calculated 
to increase the effect’ of the collection : in fact, it 
is quite the reverse ; and the sooner some general 
understanding be arrived at, and all the pictures 
there be viewed as ai whole, and hung on some 
system and with soine taste, the better. Mr. 
Sheepshanks, with much good sense, does not 
object to the distribution of his pictures in such a 
way as to be most useful; and there can be no 
reason why a host cf Turner’s least admirable 
works, which would look much better separated,— 
raised in some cases, and interpersed with other | 











be one of the subjects to be taken into considera- 
tion. In connection with this subject he might 
be permitted to mention that on that very evening 
a member of the Royal Academy was about to 
bring a motion forward to increase the number of 
associates. This, however, he (Professor Donald- 
son) believed would not satisfy those who had 
taken part in the discussions which had led to 
the correspondence with the Royal Academy. He 
therefore hoped that due notice would be given 
that the subject would be brought under the 
notice of the general meeting. 

The Chairman said he had no doubt that the 
council would see the advisability of carrying out 
the suggestion made by Professor Donaldson. 

Mr. T. H. Lewis (honorary secretary) called 
attention to several donations which had been 
forwarded to the Institute, including the remain- 
ing illustrations to Professor Lepsius’s great work 
upon Egypt (presented by the Prussian Govern- 
ment), and a drawing of the bypocaust found on 
the site of the new Coal Exchange in Thames- 
street, presented by Mr. Bunning, the City archi- 
tect, a model of which was also on the table. Mr. 
Lewis then referred to the library of the Institute, 
which now contained 2,300 really important 
volumes upon architecture, a circumstance which 
he believed, if more generally known among the 
members, would lead to their making more use of 
the collection. Mr. Wyatt Papworth and himself 
had lately gone through the library, and had made 
a catalogue with cross references, by means of 
which any particular subject might be found upon 
which information was required. 

Professor Donaldson said they had reason to be 
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indebted to those members who had forwarded to 
the’ library of the Institute the various broadsheets 
relating to the works wpon which they were 
engaged, and by means of which a record might 
be kept of the history of architecture in the pre- 
sent day. He hoped no meniber -would be 
restrained by sentiments of modesty from sending 
in drawings or lithographs, however slight, asthey 
were carefully preserved in the library; «nd 
although many of them might be unimportant in 
themselves, still they would become valuable here- 
after as showing the progress of English art. 
With regard to the library, he thought they were 
beund .to express their thanks to'their honorary 





secretaries, and to’ Mr.’ Papworth, fer the task they 
bad voluntarily imposed on themselves in the | 


will, doubtless, receive the consideration which its 
importance demands. The first inquiry, pro- 
bably, will be whether we should ‘have a 
professional or a non-professional president. 
For my own part, I strongly incline to the 
opinion that the president of the Institute of 
Architects should himself be an architect. 
Selected, as he is,.by the Government as member, 
ex officio, of Royal Commissions or Committees of 
Selection, it seenss to me that the president should 
have such an acquaintance with the wants and 
views of his professional brethren, and such a 
knowledge of the art, as might be expected in a 
person holding the honourable position of your 
president. I do not think the Institute would 
lose in weight by electing an architect for its 


preparation of the catalogue. The labours of | chief: the office would give dignity to the man. | 


those gentlemen bad been arduous and gratuitous ; | It seems to me that the presidential chair should 
they were, therefore, the more honourable, and he | be an object of ambition, the attainment of which 


was of opinion that the Jastitute ought to testify | 


every member of the profession should view as 


was not considered sufficiently satisfactory, and 
that the subject had been remitted back to:the 
gentlemen who had proposed Mr. Parker. The 
recommendation was in consequence amended, 
and.subsequently passed by the council. 

‘Professor Donaldson inquired whether the 
council had considered the qualification:mecessary 
to entitle a person to become an honorary fellow, 
ormember. According to the rules.of the Insti- 
tute, he must be a person “not being a British 
architect, but eminent for his works and scientifie 
acquirements.” “Now, the question was simply 
this, whether the geutleman in, question -was.a 
person “eminent for his works and scientific 
acquirements ? ” 

After a few words from Mr. Francis, who con- 
sidered that it would be invidious towards the 
council, who had only done their duty in bringing 
the subject forward, to refer it back to them, 
| .Mr.Kerr moved that the question be postponed 





its#ense of the seal which they:had displayed in | open to bim on commeneing his career. These, | sine die, so that the council might be .ablerto 
revealing the treasures of the library, and thus | however, are merely my own individual opinions, | bring it forward at a future day. 


demonstrating to. what.an extent itumight become and I venture to give expression to them in| 


useful to all lovers of arehitecture. 

The Chairman, on proposing that the thanks of | 
the meeting be awarded to the donors of the | 
various works presented to the Institution, re- | 
minded the meeting that the hypocaust as dis- 
covered by Mr. Bunning-still existed, and that 
the corporation felt some little disappointment 
that so few persons had been to visit it. It 
was open to view under the Coal Exchange, | 
and any person .desireus of witnessing some 
most interesting remains of Roman London could 
do so without difficulty. With regard to the 
large folio plates to the “ Egypt” by Professor 
Lepsius, he had to announce that a letter had 
been received from the Prussian Government, in- 
timating that the work was now completed, and 
that no further instalments would be forwarded. 

Professor Donaldson expressed a hope that they 
were not yet done with the Prussian Government. 
They were much indebted to that Government for 
their liberality in forwarding the plates; but the 
text intended to accompany them would be most 
valuable, as Professor Lepsius was more learned in | 
the archeology of Egypt than any man in Europe, 
and therefore it was to be hoped that when the 
Institute acknowledged the receipt of the plates 
they would also express a hope that when the 
letter-press was ready they might not be for- 
gotten. 

The Chairman then said,— Before passing to the | 
business of the evening, I have officially to an- | 
nownce to you-what you ere already acquainted | 
with, and which I am sure you all deeply de- | 
plore,—I mean the death of our late esteemed | 
president, the Earlde Grey. As he told you him- | 
self on the last night of our meeting, he had filled | 
the office of president for more than four-and- | 
twenty years, and dering the whole of that time 
the-noble earl was always accessible to the officers | 
ofthe Institute, and was ever ready to put aside his | 
ewn persoual convenience and to take whatever 
steps might promise to conduce to the interest and 
advantage of the society. You know on how many | 
ceeasions he interested himself for us, and you 
know that it was mainly through his exertions 
that Her Majesty founded the Royal medal for | 
architecture—a cireumstance which has tended | 
materially to advance the interests of the Insti- | 
tute abroad, to improve its status, and to enhance | 
its position in the estimation of the profession and | 
the public. You know how he annually assembled 
to meet the Institute the most distinguished 
persons of all classes, the aristocracy of rank and 
of intellect, not omitting that fairer half whose 
presence on all oceasions is a stimulus, a means 
of refinement, and an advantage; and to his 
example in this respect may be attributed the fact 
that their presence on these public occasions is no 
longer the exception, but the rule. I do not 
think that any among you who attended at the 
last meeting, and saw our noble president four or 
five days before he died, would have supposed 
that he had been a peer of this realm seventy- 
three years, that he had sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and that he was in his seventy-eighth year. You 
all remember ‘the hearty and genial manner in 
which he conducted the business of the even- 
ing, and the words of encouragement which 
he addressed then as always to those who were 
presented to him. He was kind enough, in my 
own case, to refer to the circumstance that he had 
presented me, as a student, with the first medal} 
given by the Institute, and now, from the chair 
which he occupied but the other day, it becomes 
my duty (as president of the evening) to announce 
his decease.. I, at any rate, shall not soon forget 





| 


| 
' 





the coincidence. The question of who shall be | 
his successor will come before you very soon, and | 


whatever conclusion we may arrive at, I am sure, 
we shall all agree in saying that we shall not soon 
have a president who will discharge his duties 
with greater credit than the late Earl de Grey, 
whose name, I am persuaded, will long live in 
the grateful recollection of every member of the 
Institute of British Architects. 

Professor Donaldson said, that in connection 
with this subject he wished to mention the cir- 
cumstance that he had received a letter from the 
Societé Centrale des Architectes of Paris, dated the 
4th of December, and signed by the president, 
conveying, on the part of the Institute of Paris, 
the lively and profound sympathy which it felt at 
the loss which the Royal Institute of British 
Architects had sustained by the death of its noble 
president. 

Mr. Garling expressed the gratification it would 
afford him to see some resolution placed on the 
reeords of the Institute, expressive of their regret 
at the desth of their late president. 

The Chairman said that the Council had already 
made a communication to the family of the 
deceased peer, which, he believed, would carry out 
the suggestion of Mr. Garling. 

Mr. Nelson, having read the letter in question, 


addressed to the Countess Cowper (eldest daughter | 


of the late earl), 

Mr. Digby Wyatt moved a resolution to the fol- 
lowing effect :—‘“That this meeting desires to 
record its profound sense of the loss the Institute 
has sustained by the decease of its respected 
president, Earl de Grey, and to reiterate the sen- 
timents expressed by the Council in their letter to 
the Countess Cowper.” 

Mr. Garling seconded the motion, which was 
put from the chair and carried nem. con. 

Mr. Gilbert Scott then read the first portion of 
a paper, entitled “Gleanings from Westminster 
Abbey.” 

The reading of the paper was warmly applauded, 
and at the conclusion the Chairman said, they had 
spontaneously shown so warmly their appreciation 
of Mr. Scott’s labour, that they might postpone 
the formal vote of thanks till the paper was con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Scott seid that he would be prepared to 
resume his paper at the next meeting of the In- 
stitute (the 19th inst.), and that meantime he 
would prepare some additional matter. He 
would commence with a description of the Chapter 
House. 

On the motion that the Rev. John Parker, of 
Oswestry, be elected an honorary fellow, 

Professor Donaldson inquired the ground upon 
which the recommendation had been made. He 
had no acquaintance with the rev. gentleman; 
but he thought the more respectful course would 
be to defer the question until the annual meeting. 

The Chairman said that the grounds on which 
the Rev. Mr. Parker was brought forward, were 
set out in the recommendation by the gentlemen 


who had proposed him, namely, “his knowledge | 


of architecture, and his merits as a draughts- 
man.” 

Mr. Dighy Wyatt expressed his intention to 
demand a ballot, if none of the gentlemen who 
had recommended Mr. Parker for an honorary 
fellowship were prepared to give an account of 
his qualifications. 

Mr. Scott said that he had a personal know- 
ledge of the Rev. Mr. Parker, and that the rev. 
gentleman had devoted the best part of his life 
and all his energies to old English architecture. 
He (Mr. Scott) did not, however, know whether 
he had produced any work on the subject. 

Mr. Nelson said that the first recommendation 


The motion was agreed to, and the proceedings 


| order that the subject may be well considered ; but, | terminated. 











| — 
| AMATEUR CRITICISM ON ART: ITS 
RIGHTS AND LIMITSs.* 
| ‘THE:impression of external objects being eon- 
| veyed to the mind of the professional -artist, 
| through the medium of the same senses as those 
| which serve the purposes of the civilian, he cannot 
arrogate to himself an intellectual tyranny, or 
| dictate to mankind at large the metes and boun- 
| Gary lines of their artistic tastes and perceptions. 
| 1f the philosopher, indeed, who has made the 
| principles of an exact scienee the subject of a life- 
| long-<study, may be able to define with precision, 
| beyond the authority of mere opinion, the laws by 
| which it is governed, we must ever bear in mind 
_ the grand distinction which I have endeavoured 
'to point out between a science from which all 
Imaginative speculation must, in the very nature 
| of things, be excluded, and fine art, whose very 
, foundation is imagination as applied to the inter- 
| pretation of general nature. Certain points there 
are which the amateur must concede to the artist, 
and accept his dictum upon as authoritative, and 
| the more conventional a particular section of art 
/may be, the more frequently will such instances 
_eceur. In none of its branches is this more the 
}ease than in arehitecture, which, from ‘the in- 
|‘ thexible materials necessarily employed, and the 
‘numerous requirements of construction and 
arrangement, is perhaps the most conventional of 
any of the fine-arts. Yet, in its principal features 
as general outline, the particular proportion of 
| parts, the arrangement and disposition of orna- 
| ment, and, in fact, with respect to all those quali- 
| ties on which the artistic effect of a building is 
, dependent, an architeetural work is governed by 
‘the same general principles as apply to other 
sections of art. 
| The judicious critic will ever maintain the im- 
portance of those true and lasting principles 
which have ever constituted, and must ever con- 
tinue to constitute, the beacons to success, in all 
matters wherein art and taste are concerned. 
And while on the one hand he recognizes and dis- 
tinguishes the existence and application of these 
in the works of any master, from the individual 
peculiarities which may serve to mark the parti- 
cular bias of the artist’s feeling, and form as it 
were the true transcript of his artistic idiosyneracy, 
‘and which, held in subordination to the few ac- 
_eepted canons that must universally govern the 
practical pursuit of his profession, give vigour and 
_ebaraeter to his work ; he will also distinguish 
| between the combination of these and the facti- 
‘tious whims of eaprice, or the erude fashions of 
the day, which we now too often meet with, and 
which, while they ever form a blemish in what 
‘otherwise might be a creditable work of art, can 
| never redeem an otherwise indifferent one, or 
raise it above its intrinsic mediocrity. : 
| After all, the great leading principles which 
| govern art are few and comparatively simple ; 


and, by a cultivated and sensitive mind, they are 
‘learnt and appreciated without much difficulty. 
|Much that in writing may appear abstruse, com- 
| mends itself to the mind in practice as an element 
| almost essential to the development of truth and 
|beauty. A principle of art is not a cooked recipe 
for producing the forced concoction of a work 
consisting of strictly prescribed proportions, or 
seales of colour, however much some artists may 
be tempted so to apply them, to the disparage- 
ment of their own works and the crippling of 
their genius. 

It will be found from the study of the works of 








* See p. 772, ante. 
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the greatest artists, that: these general principles more interesting by extrinsic circumstances. | fine arts generally, are almost as much the neces 














of art, when properly understood and rightly 
applied, so far from eramping or checking the 
imagination, tend. to quieken and invigorate the 
mind, and help the hand ; and I believe that no 
school of art can negleet: or econtemn them,. with- 
out — exemplifying how essential their 
observance and preservation are to the very exist- 
ence of fine art. 

I do not now p to enter at length into a 
disenssion of these principles, but a few of them 
may be illustrated by glancing at some instances, 
im which certain classes of artists of the present 
day are most apt to violate or neglect them. 

He violates these principles whe in the practice 
of imaginative art ignores imagination and in- 





vention, its very essence ;—and who for the de- 
lineation of character and beauty in their highest 
sense, and most exalted combinations, substitutes | 
vulgar and commonplace types of the haman | 
form; or who in figure compositions, instead of | 
grouping his subjects into graceful forms, adopts | 


| 


Association of feeling may, on the other hand, it 
appears to me, exist inde »pendently of material 
beauty, and in this sense becomes rather a moral 
than an artistic sentiment. 

I believeit tobe an incontrovertible truth that the 
source of true inspiration to every artist is Nature, 
in her intense and ¢ver-varying beauties, in her 
marked and ever-enduring characteristics. There 
is in all art which derives its tone from an enlarged 
and philosophic observation and interpretation of 
the principles of nature, animate or inanimate, an 
unmistakeable impress of the solemnity and sin- 
cerity of purpose which ever distinguish her works. 
Once neglect to study her page, and the artist will 
soon forget the true srenius of the poetic language 
he professes to render through the medium of his 
pencil,—will lose the golden key which opens the 
door of those menta! stores from whose mystic 
memories he had been wont to embellish his canvas, 
or infuse life and character into his marble. 

We may be told, indeed, and sometimes are, 


stiffness. and angularity, without reference to the | that the artist has only ceased to inhale the feeling 
general effect of his design. The principles of | and sentiment of nature that he may the better 
art are opposed to him who practically denies the | investigate the minutix of her detail,—that he has 
existence in nature of varying effects of light and | | postponed the observation of the sublimity of a 
shadow, of atmosphere and massing foliage; and | mountain landscape til: he has completely mastered 
whe, working with opaque colours on a flat surface, | the peculiar stratification of detached rocks,—that 


gives to a landseape less actual contrast between 
foreground objects and the air tints of his dis- 





he has merely ceased to admire the luxuriance and 


sary concomitants of a high state of civilization, 
as the more ordinary pursuits of every-day life. 
Built upon, and developed in a greater or less 
degree by a general acknowledgment of their 
refining influences, every civilized country must, 
if she wishes to retain her position in the scale of 
social advancement, continue to encourage and 
cultivate, what, humanly speaking, is one of the 
chief sources of her elevation. Let a people be once 
so far raised above barbarism, as to have the skili 
and leisure to practise, and the wealth and in- 
clination to patronize art and science (and their 
practice and encouragement are among the first 
symptoms of a people’s rise), and so long as they 
continue to improve, or even retain their acquired 
position, their interests in these arts will increase 
until they become completely bound up with, and, 
as it were, an integral portion of their social 
system. The incentive once given, the inclination 
strengthens into habit, and can never be entirely 
eradicated but by a relapse into their original 
state of savageism. 

The ineitements to the cultivation of imagin- 
ative art are, in fact, almost as numerous, and as 
powerfully presented to the senses of a refined 
and intelligent man, as those tending to the 
ordinary concerns of civilized existence. They 
are suggested to him through the chambers of 





massive splendour of the summer foliage that he | | imagery, whieh thought and contemplation ever 











tamees;,. than could possibly exist in nature even | may examine the structure of each individual leaf. | brilliantly furnish within the reeesses of his own 
on the clearest day, and much less than that Geology has been aptiy termed “the anatomy of breast. They come to him in the study of the 
which must appear to exist, helped, as the air of external nature,” but as the historical painter | history of the past, in the exciting ev ents: of the 
the landscape always is, by actual distance and | should beware lest he so far obtrude his knowledge | present, and in anxious speenlations as to the 
aérial perspective; and he also offends against | of this (anatomy), whith is a portion of the gram-| unknown future. The objects of nature which 
them, the seale of colour and the light and) mar of his art, into his picture, so as to over- | everywhere surround him, teem with the same 
shadow of whose foreground and principal i ride its fine-art sentiment, and to reduce it to teaching; inviting him to enrich his mental 
are feebler and less intense than those which | something very like a mere lecture-room illustra- | stores: by culling her sweets ; to contribute to: his 
actually appear in his original, although he has | tion of the muscular ‘processes, no less must the | own and his fellow- creatures’ enjoyments, by the 
only dead white paint to exhibit in contrast as his | landscape painter guar‘l against allowing his pencil investigation and reproduction of her beauties. 
highest: light, whereas nature is illuminated by | to be led from its legitimate use,—that of depict-| if, then, the cultivation of art is so intimately 
light. itself, whose brilliancy immeasureably ex-|ing nature as a whole in all her freshness and | connected with a state of high civilization that the 
ceeds the brightest tints he can employ in imita- | variety to a hard, dry transcript of minute detail | two seem almost necessarily co-existent, the duty 
tion. at the expense of genéral effect, and consequently | of sustaining it in a vigorous and healthfat state 
As in questions of detail and actual practice, | of the real truth and sentiment ‘of his subject. Ais as incumbent upon us as is the direction of our 
the opinion of the artist ought to be preferred, | correct and competentiknowledge of the structures | commercial interests or domestic affairs. 
and have infinitely more weight than that of an | of his various rocks, cf the leafage and growth of| Let us bear this in mind, that however negii- 
amateur ;—so on this very account, in matters re- | his different trees, by' all means let him cultivate | gently practised, however ill directed, the arts 
lating to art in the abstract, the accomplished | and exhibit in his work «s; but do not let us be told | and sciences will always be practised in some state 
amateur may probably sometimes prove the | that a microscopic del: neation of stone formations, | or other among us, and that they will thus exer- 
better and more unprejudiced critic of the two; | such as might serve as an illustration of a work on | cise their influence for good or for evil on the 
asy to the latter a work of art presents itself to his | natural history, is fing art, or that adry, flat series minds and tastes of the presentand succeeding gene- 
eye in the first instance, in relation to the feeling of spots of uniform tone and colour convey to the rations: and I think we must feel that the study 
whieh it is calculated to exercise upon the mind as mind the sentiment; or expression of a sun-lit of their principles should not be the exceptional 
a fine art, irrespective of technical elements of , summer wood. thing it now is, nor their importance so little 
mere manipulation ; assuming, of course, that it | The artist and obnities alike who accustom | accounted of that the expression of any earnest 
possess the requisite qualities of sentiment, and themselves thus falsely to analyse nature, may | feeling or love of them for their own sakes, apart 
such a degree of masterly execution as would en- | depend upen it that they are going the surest | from personal advantage or pecuniary interest, is 
title it to be classed as a worthy work of art ; | way to destroy their.perceptions of the real prin- | too often, even among educated men, looked upon 
while, to the artist, who naturally views it very | ciples of beauty ; arid I should much fear that by | as highly unfashionable, or as exhibiting an extra- 
much with reference to its execution, passages of | | degrees they would find their imagination so far | vagant amount of enthusiasm in a comparatively 
skilful workmanship, and difficulties dexterously | blunted, and their yoinds so narrowed, that they trifling cause. 
overcouse, are apt to be too much dwelt upon, and | may look upon all that is beautiful with the same| It is much to be wished that a kindlier and 
given a somewhat undue prominence to the pre- | | jaundiced and prosaic eye, as that very personi- | more conciliatory spirit could be infused into dis- 
judiee of the more important consideration of the | fication of all thatis unimaginative, narrow, and eussions upon quest ions and differences relating 
real. end sought to be attained,—namely, the | prosaic, of whom the poet has written :— to the fine arts than is often at present found to 
wsthetic character and sentiment of the work, | | be the case, both ameng artists and amateurs 
through which alone it can attain to rank as high If such debates were carried on in a feeling of 
art, or exercise any influence upon the public | friendly emulation, instead of the angry and defiant 
taste. I do not wish ti be misunderstood in what I tonewhichsometimescharaeterizesthem, how mueh 
It is not in comparison with the works of crea- | have said as claiming for all men, calling them- | of mutual misunderstanding might be avoided ; 
tion alone that man’s existence appears ephemeral ; | selves amateurs of connoisseurs in the arts, an | for the very fact of each of the contending parties 
for how often do the works of his own hands so far | | equal right to express an independent judgment, | maintaining earnest opmions upon their subjeet 
outlive him that they cease to commemorate the in- | or to exercise theitl influence upon them. I assume | would seem to argne the existence of at least one 
dividual genius of their designer, and are recognized | the amateur to be;a man of cultivated sensibility, | strong bond of union between them, namely, the 
by posterity as the monuments of the departed skill | | possessing a competent edueation, and enlightened | reeognition of the influence and value of fine art. 
and: taste of his time and nation merely, long after | views on matters of art and taste: of such men it} Conld men but bring themselves to see how 
his-very name has been blotted out from the annals | may be there arg not many, yet such men, few often they may agree upon principles, instead of 
of:time: And how gently and tenderly time and | or many, do exist; and it would not be easy to losing sight of these, and allowing their amtago- 
vegetable nature deal with these relics of human | overstate the influence which they exert in the | nistic feelings upon minor points to have tlie 
genius, if undisturbed by the destroying hand of maintenance and/direction of the fine arts in this, preponderance, they might be surprised to find 
man himself. These seem to make the artist’s | and other count/ies. Artists do not depend on | how great were their agreements and how small 
works beautiful and interesting in their gradual | one amateur for ithe sale of their works, they are | | the differenees which had separated true friends,— 
and calin decay ; and year by year we find nature competitors in jbusiness, and no sorer let or| friends who, had they understood one another 
delighting to decorate anew their venerable re- | hinderance hav¢ they to contend against in the | sooner, might, with delight, have “talked down 
mains-with her choicest verdure, and enshrining daily strife, whijch the exercise of their profession | the sun” in kindly and profitable companionship. 
the hallowed marble and granite of former times brings upon them, than the great and increasing That art in the abstraet, independent as it is in 


“a primrose on the river’s brim 
A ye'low' primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’ 


in fresh and leafy bowers, long after “the story of 
the days” of their architect has been buried in 
oblivion. 

To a susceptible mind it is impossible to limit 
the forms and combinations in which such associa- 
tions and many others of a kindred nature, con- 
tinually present themselves ; and it is difficult to 
explain always the various perceptions and faculties 
which co-operate to give them birth. I think, how- 
ever, we may, in viewing the matter in an artistic 
light, endeavour to draw a distinetion between 
associations of taste and feeling ;—the former I 


rivalry which is occasioned by their numbers and | material laws, supplying. no bodily want, mimis- 
their divisions.’ | tering to no substantial necessity, but appealing 
Deprived of}a discriminating and independent | to the highest and least corporeal sympathies we 
criticism from without, ¢ and, from the same source, | | possess, should hold in the hearts of its adherents 
of some de -grh e at least of judicious and even | the place it does; affording them as it were springs 
liberal patronjige, they must inevitably languish ; | of lite and feeling, which those who are strangers 
and under such circumstances, in fact, the practice | to its intluenees cannot even comprehend, seems 
of the fine ayts must be as hopelessly paralyzed to invest it with a character and dignity peculiarly 
and destroyec, as would the business of the mer- | its own, 
chant who fiiled to find a market for his com-| The exotic of a brighter clime, its —— 


modities, or the tradesman who was deserted by | 
his customers. 


a strewn around us by a Divine hand, 
tlowers by the way, to minister beth to our cane 


should define as being necessarily founded on the| Experience teaches us that some recognition of | and instruction in our passage through the scenes 
existence of actual beauty, enhanced and rendered | matters of jmagination and taste ; in fact, of the | of time and sense. 
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PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, OTTAWA. 





Plan of upper part of Library. 


_ purposes, and for irrigating the land on both sides. 
|The system adopted was to have as few open 
drains as possible, and large mains. The area of 
land gained for profitable cultivation was thereby 
increased, and the labour of tillage reduced. It 
was found that the agriculturists neglected the 
mouths of under-drains, if they were numerous, so 
that it was good economy to reduce the number 
to a minimum. This forest, which, from time 
immemorial, had been almost a waste, was now 
|a valuable farm; and what was formerly a 
‘refuge for thieves and poachers, now afforded 
the means of profitable employment to many 
persons. 








, PROPOSED PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS AT 
OTTAWA, CANADA WEST. 
| Destons for the proposed Parliament Buildings 
_at Ottawa having been invited, the first premium, 
1,000 dollars, was awarded to Messrs. Fuller & 
Jones, of Toronto, and the second premium, 400 
[oars to Messrs. Stent & Co., of Ottawa. The 
design by Messrs. Fuller & Jones is about to be 








I can never recognize the existence of high 
imaginative talent, that gift which enables its 
possessor to bring before the mind’s eye combina- 
tions of ideal beauty such as the outward eye has 
never seen, though founded on the general prin- 
ciples of material nature, or in accordance with 
her harmonies, without feeling that it is indeed a 
mysterious power, and, perhaps, constitutes the 
highest mental endowment that humanity is 
capable of, and one which may be made the means 
to very high ends in the cause of moral and in- 
tellectual culture. 

Perchance, indeed, the visions of genius may, at 
times, in the exercise of this magic gift, have 
reproduced some shadow of the glories of the 
unfallen world, as it first left the hands of the 
Creator. Perhaps, too, through the medium of the 
artist’s percil, the poet’s pen, the musician’s lyre, 
in their pursuit of high art’s best prerogative, the 
combination of the beautiful and the true, we may 
have been vouchsafed occasional glimpses of what 
the face of nature shall appear, of the harmonies 
that shall then awake, when, her travail past, 
creation shall be restored, never again to fade ; 
and man, transformed to angelic dignity, shall go 
forth to enter upon an everlasting sojourn, in 
regions of perfect beauty. 

Francis HORNER. 





ARTERIAL DRAINAGE AND OUTFALLS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Art the meeting held November 29, Mr. Locke, 
M.P., president, in the chair, the paper read was 
“On Arterial Drainage and Outfalls,” by Mr. R. B. 
Grantham, M.Inst.C.E. 

The author commenced by giving an extract 
from Mr. Simpson’s address, delivered in January, 
1854, describing the general state of many im- 
portant districts, in which property to a larg 


there had been a large increase in the water flow- 
ing down rivers, brooks, and minor streams. The 
effect of this was, that the water was discharged 
in a shorter time, causing more frequent floods, 
as the brooks and streams were of inadequate size ; 
and. at other times, the rivers and streams con- 
tained less water than formerly; in many cases not 
sufficient for the supply of the towns and country 
dependent on them. To give some idea of the 
magnitude of this system, it was stated that, 
within the last ten years, about four millions 
sterling had been expended in the drainage of 
800,000 acres, under the control of the Inclosure 
Commissioners of England; and it was estimated 
that probably twice that amount had been laid out 
by the Crown, by corporate bodies, and by private 
individuals. For full details of the progress and 
results of the under-drainage of land in Great 
Britain, the members were referred to Mr. Bailey 
Denton’s paper, read before the Society of Arts in 
December, 1855. 

Probably the largest work in the world, in 
reclaiming an extensive area of country from the 
effects of stagnant water and floods by arterial 
drainage, was that in the Fen Districts, commonly 
called the Bedford Level, to which attention was 
next directed. This enormous tract of land was 
originally a fresh-water estaary of the Walsh,— 
for many ages the sole characteristic of the Fens,— 
into which the rivers Witham, Welland, Glen, 
Nene, and Ouse were discharged. Having given 
the general character of the Fens, and of the 
rivers discharging into them, the author then 
described what had been their state, and the 
means which had been adopted to reclaim and 
raise them to their present valuable and flourish- 
ing condition. That the money had been well 
spent was proved by the fact, that land which in 
1828 was only worth 5/. per acre, twenty years 
later brought from 60/. to 70/. per acre. 


amount was rendered useless, from the want of aj“” When Hainault Forest, lately a Royal Forest, 


proper system of arterial drainage, and of t 
improvement of the trunk lines, or principal 
water-courses. The legal difficulties in the way 
of carrying out works of this character led the 
author to think that some general legislative 
measure was necessary—such as Earl Carlisle’s 
Bill, proposed in 1852, which, in his opinion, was 
the best that had been suggested,—before the 
great object of improved arterial drainage and 
outfalls could be attempted on a comprehensive 
scale, or be effectively maintained in working 
order. 

The subject was treated under the following 
heads:—Firstly, attention was called to some of the 
evils arising from the want of a combined system 
of operation. Secondly, an account was given of 
the impediments which exist to prevent the adop- 
tion of arterial drainage. Thirdly, the class of 
works necessary to be carried out was described. 
And, lastly, some of the leading principles in the 
construction of drainage works, to accomplish the 
object in view, were pointed out. 

The paper then went on to state, that there was, 
perhaps, scarcely a district in this country where 
one of two conditions did not exist : either the lands 
could not be drained at all, or they were in- 
juriously affected by the drainage of those above 
them. Instances were given in illustration of these 
two conditions; and it was remarked, that, in 
many cases, a single person, who was unwilling to 
drain his property, might prevent any improve- 
ment by adjoining owners. 

Owing to the extensive system of subterranean 
or pipe drainage, and to the field drains and 
ditches being better cleared out than formerly, 


was disafforested in 1853, the allotment made to 

Crown contained about 2,000 acres. This 
consisted of a level plain, part of which was known 
as Fairlop plain, lying at the foot of a ridge of 
land sloping towards the south. Another ridge 
projected into it from the east ; and, at the foot of 
these ridges, were valleys, which brought down the 
water from beyond the limits of the Crown allot- 
ment. The first operation in the reclamation was 
that of making the roads and arterial drains. The 
three principal valleys were the Dog Kennel 
Brook, extending from Littic Heath, on the 
southern boundary of the allotment, to the 
northern boundary, where it branched towards 
the north-east ;—the Well Ridden Brook, branch- 
ing off from the Dog Kennel Brook about half-a- 
mile from Little Heath, and towards the north- 
east—and a main drain, on the opposite side, 
which received the drainage ofthe west and north 
parts of the allotment, and of the lands to the 
north of it. In each of these valleys regular open 
drains had been formed, into which all the pipe- 
drains were discharged. The Dog Kennel drain 
was 6 feet wide at the bottom, and from 4 feet to 
5 feet deep at the outlet; the bottom width, 
diminishing gradually 2 feet at the upper end. 
The inclinations were 1 in 528 for the lower part, 
and from 1 in 125 to 1 in 200 for the upper part. 
The natural fall of the valley was steeper than 
this. Therefore overfalls, varying from 3 feet to 
10 feet in width of opening, and from 3 feet to 
5 feet rise, were constructed of brickwork at dif- 
ferent points. These were capable of being made 
into dams, by inserting boards into grooves, for 








storing water in dry seasons, for cattle or other 


carried out. The style is the fashionable one, 
Italian Gothic : 75,000/. was the stipulated cost. 

The principal front has a central tower, 180 
feet high, standing before the face of the build- 
ing (which is 500 feet long, and of irregular 
width), with carriage porch beneath, and double 
pavilions with high truncated roofs at each end of 
the front. The central tower has four gablets, 
and a lofty roof with crown-like termination. 
The Legislative halls are placed on each side of 
the central court, which is about 100 feet by 70 
feet, so that it will afford ample light and air, and 
from which they are separated by corridors. The 
are on the ground floor, and in capacity are eac 
equal to the English House of Lords—82 feet by 
45 feet. There are no rooms above the Legislative 
halls. The panelled roof admits light during the 
day, which is in addition to that supplied by the 
side windows, and at night the artificial light will 
also descend from above. The galleries, for the 
accommodation of the public, which are of ample 
dimensions, do not protrude into the chambers at 
all, but are situated over the corridor. The re- 
porters’ gallery is placed behind the Speaker’s 
chair. A separate entrance is provided for the 
reporters, and an apartment is provided for them 
in which to write out their notes. 

The library building is of circular shape, and 
situated in the rear of the main building, from 
which it is partially detached, as much as it can 
be said to be when connected by one story instead 
of two. It is on the plan of the new library of 
the British Museum, and is fireproof. It will be 
capable of holding some 300,000 volumes. Be- 
tween the Legislative halls and the central court 
there are a corridor, a members’ lobby at the end, 
and another corridor on the other side. The 
reading-rooms are at the back end of the Legis- 
lative halls, and the Speaker’s rooms at the outer 
corners of the square that encloses the two 
chambers and the central court. It is intended 
to place the buildings on the bank of the river, 
which is some 150 feet high. 

We give a view of the river front, showing 
especially the Library Building. The view shows 
residences for the speakers and the librarian. 
These are omitted in the plans prepared for execu- 
tion, but will probably be added at some future 
day. The library is to be groined with marble 
and brick. We annex a plan showing the arrange- 
ment of the ribs. The arches, from a@ to a, are 
semi-circular, and the intersection of the arches 
gives the size of the lantern, each pier of which 
bears directly upon the crown of the semi-circular 
arch. The diameter of the library is 90 feet, and 
the height is 40 feet, to the springing of the 
dome. The idea of thus groining, say the archi- 
tects, is not original, In Carter’s ‘‘ Ancient Archi- 
tecture,” plate 55, will be seen an example of it,— 
the stone groin over the kitchen of the monastery 
of the cathedral at Durham. 

The council is determined to proceed with the 
works as'rapidly as possible ; and the terms of the 
contract will be to get everything completed by 
the Ist of July, 1862. The contractors have sent 
in their tenders. 





LiveRPoot ARCHITECTURAL Socrety. — The 
fourth meeting of the session of this society was 
held on Wednesday night, the 30th, in the Royal 
Institution. In the absence of the president, Mr. 
William Whiteman occupied the chair. Mr. Wm. 
Callahan was admitted a member of the society. 
The paper of the evening, “A Sketch on the 
Architectural Remains in Sussex,” was read by 





Mr. E. Heffer. 
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DAVID ROBERTS'S SKETCHES IN SPAIN. 

THESE charming sketches (seventy-five in num- 
ber), taken during the years 1832 and 1833, are 
now exhibited in the German Gallery, New Bond- 
street. They are known tothe artistical public by 
a set of lithographs and by engravings of them in 
an “Annual” some rs ago; but Mr. Roberts 
has done quite right to let the sketches themselves 
be again seen, to remind the public of what he has 
done. They are full cf beauty, and, moreover, 
in the face of Crystal Palace reproductions, and 
the works of that artist. to whom the most elabo- 
rate detail is not more difficult than a plain wall, 
a, whose powers in this way had not been 


iscovered when Mr.. Roberts made these sketches), 
The interior of | 


their truthfulness is remarkable. 
the north transept of Seville (3), the Chureh of 


dentally met with a group of the lads collected 
from the streets, on their way to the Barfleur. 
By subscriptions which he promoted, from three 
to four hundred boys were in a short time clothed 
and provided for in a way most likely to render 
them useful and creditable members of the com- 
munity. 

At a meeting of merchants and shipowners, Mr. 
Joseph Hanway, a merchant, totally unconnected | 
withthe gentlemenabove mentioned, proposed that | 
they should form themselves into a society to give 
clothing, &c. to boys for the sea-serviee ; and a 
proposal to form a regular society was readily 
adopted. This took place in 1756. 

At the close of the war the operations of the | 
society became embarrassed by some law proceed- | 
ings, which were commenced for the recovery of a 
bequest of 22,000/. Three per Cent. Stock, left by 








All Saints, Seville (11) ; the entrance to the Monas- 


tery of the Carmelites at Burgos (32); the Great | 


William Hicks, esq., a merehant, who had for 
many years resided in Hamburg. By the favour- 


Square at Seville ( 10); and the tower of Burgos | able termination of the suit, the society became 
Cathedral (75), bristling with pinnacles and honey- entitled to the interest of upwards of 17,000/.,— 


combed with ornaments, are amongst the most 
effective and interesting. 


| 





SOCIAL BRIDGES: THE MARINE | 


SOCIETY. 
It is admitted by all who have carefully 


producing more than 500/. per annum,—which is 
| appropriated in time of peace—agreeably with Mr. 
Hicks’s will—in fitting and placing out poor boys 





and girls (near upon a like number of each) to 
proper trades. In time of war the income of this 
|fund, together with the general fund of the 
| Society, is appropriated to fitting out and cloth- 


thought of and investigated the subjeet, that | ing poor boys for the sea-service. 


proper culture, the means of prevention, and 
above all, affording convenience for removing those 


who are on the verge of crime from the cireum- | 


stances which have caused it, are of far more con- 
sequence than the lessons of the hangman or the 
expensive discipline of the prisons: it is therefore 
a matter of the most vital importance that those 
associations which would prevent the youth of the 
metropolis from falling into the slough, should 
be well known and extensively supported. 

There is nothing more painful tothe thoughtful 
mind than to see large numbers of lads, of an age 
when they ought to be useful, wandering without 
occupation or aim ; and it is certain that many of 
them, who are naturally possessed with the best 


intentions, are unavoidably driven into bad, Government, in 


courses. 


! 


Owing to the favourable termination of the law- 
suit, and the support of the public, the society 
was enabled to resume its operations in 1769 ; and 
| was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1772. 

Various plans were from time to time proposed 
for the reception of the boys, in a place where 
| they might have the opportunity of religious and 
professional training, until such time as they 

, could be suitably provided for. In 1786, a pro- 
| position of Alderman Brook Watson was adopted 
| by the society; and they procured a merchant 
| vessel, called the Beatty, which, becoming decayed 
and worn; out in 1799, application was made to 
| the Admiralty for the loan of a Government ship. 
This was complied with, and since that time the 
order to assist the Marine 
| Society, have accommodated them with one of 


Institutions have been founded to meet those | her Majesty’s ships as a training vessel for the 
needs, that have had for many years an estab- | boys. 


lished reputation, and which, if more extensively | 


In the year 1783 the society received in trust, | 


supported, might be the means of increased use-| for the benefit of widows of captains and lieuten- 


fulness. 


ants of the Royal Navy, 10,000/. Three per Cent. 


Amongst these establishments, which are made | Consols, the gift of Isaac Hawkins, esq.: this, 
with a good aim, the “ Marine Society ” is de- | together with some other sums, enables the society 


serving of especial notice, and yet thousands of 


those in affluence who might assist, do not know | each to the widows above mentioned. 


of this society, even by name. Its merits have 


been so tried, that its influence should be ex- | 


tended. We therefore will. give a brief sketch of 
the soeial bridge it affords, in the hope that it 
may not be without use. 

As far back as the year 1756, more than a cen- 
tury ago, when Fielding, the famous writer, 
who by his position as a magistrate had acquired 
such knowledge that he was competent to under- 
stand the need of exertion, at the suggestion of a 
nobleman, collected together a number of dis- 
tressed and destitute boys, who were clothed at 
the expense of the Duke of Bolton, and sent, 
according to their own wish, to serve on board 
his Majesty’s ship Barjfleur, then ander the com- 
mand of the Duke of Bolton. In those days there 
were no ragged-schools. Sunday schools were 
unknown ; sanitary and all those social sciences | 
which are now doing so much good, were then as | 
much unthought of as were at that date the loco- 
motive, the electric telegraph, or steam-printing | 
machine. 

From the time of the establishment of the | 
Marine Society, in 1756, to the close of the war | 
(which was then raging), in 1763, 5,175 boys were | 
reared for her Majesty’s ships and for the mer- 
chant service. 

From May, 1769, to the 3lst December, 1858, 
the number of poor and distressed boys fitted out 
and sent into the Royal Navy was 25,256; the 
Indian navy, 3,640; and the merchants’ service 
and fishery, 18,356. 

Since the commencement of the.establishment, 
up to last Christmas, 52,426 boys have been saved 
from the worst conditions, and placed in the way 
of adding to the wealth, and strengthening the 
resources of the nation; besides this a bounty has 
been given to landsmen on board ships in the 
Royal Navy. ‘The number thus assisted has, 
since the origination of the society, been 39,360; 
in all 91,786 lads have received the most valuable 
assistance. 

The exertions of the nobleman above mentioned 
and Fielding were earnestly assisted by a. gentle- 


to make every year forty-three donations of 10/. | 
There is 
| another fund entrusted to the management of 
the society. 

A visit to the Venus frigate, which is moored 
| off Charlton-pier, Woolwich, will show how useful 
| is the working of the society, not only in saving 
| boys from ruin and vice, but in transforming 
‘them into useful members of an important pro- 
| fession. 
| This establishment is presided over by a lien- | 
‘tenant of the Royal Navy, a schoolmaster, a boat- 
swain, a carpenter, a cook, a quartermaster, and 
assistant schoolmaster, four boatswain’s mates, 
and a master-at-arms. Here the boys are care- 
fully instructed in religious and moral duties, and 
for their future profession of sailors; rowing in 
boats, going aloft, the management of the sails, 
knotting and splicing, the use of the compass, 
working the great guns, the use of small arms, and 
other matters. 

The boys are generally under this beneficial 
training for three months, when they are fitted 
for sea; and if, after they have been apprenticed 
for twelve months, the masters report favourably, 
the committee give a new suit of clothes; and 
on the completion of their apprenticeship, if their 
conduct has been satisfactory, the boys are re- 
warded with a medal. 

Last year, 521 boys were received: of these, 45 
were sent into the Royal Navy, 69 into the Indian 
Navy, 273 into the merchants’ service—only 3 
were discharged ; none had run away, and not one 
died. At the end of the year 1858, 140 were 
remaining on board the frigate. During the 
year 67 boys were rewarded with clothing, after 
twelve months’ good conduct as apprentices, and | 
31 received medals. 

The boys selected by the society are those who | 
are destitute, without relations, without friends, 
and without support, or these in abject distress, 
recommended by governors or individuals of re- 
spectability, who have witnessed their misery ;— 
boys who have been apprenticed, charged with 
petty offences ; boys of a hardy, daring disposi- 
tion, devoid of instruction or employment, being 





man (Mr. Walker, of Lincoln’s-inn), who had acci- 








the sons of poor widows, or other worthy labour- 





large families, applying, with their parents’ con- 
sent, to be fitted out. None are received under 
fourteen years of age, or older than sixteen years 
and six months. 

These notes will show how admirably the Marine 
Society is adapted for the purpose of making 
useful and saving the very class of boys who are 
exposed to the greatest danger, and who cause the 
greatest amount of expense and trouble. Exten- 
sive as has been the good already done by the 
society, we would gladly see its operations very 
mueh extended, and this could easily be brought 
about with a trifling effort. 








COMPETITION : ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM. 

Ir will be remembered that the committee of 
the Architectural Museum offered to artist worke 
men two sums of 5/. 5s. and 3/. 3s., as first and 
second prizes, for the most meritorious specimens 
of carving in wood, being the enrichment of a 
hollow moulding, not less than 18 inches. long and 
7 inches wide, either in naturally or convention- 
ally rendered foliage, with or without. animal life ; 
and that a prize of 5/. 5s. was offered by the com- 
mittee of the Ecclesiological Seciety, through the 
committee of the Architectural Museum, for the 
competitor who should show himself. most suceess- 
ful in colouring, according to his own judgment, 
a. cast from a panel (one of eight) from the side of 
a tomb in the church of San Giovanni, Verona. 
This contains a draped female figure, surrounded 
with foliage on a flat ground in low relief, and 
enclosed in a narrow border. Mr. Beresford Hope 
was to give 3/. 3s.,in one or more extra prizes, if 
any works appeared deserving of being so .re- 
warded. The committee of the Ecclesiological 
Society are themselves to adjudicate in this. 

In reply to these offers, eleven pieces of carving 
have been sent in, and eight panels. The carvings 
are by Messrs..J. Minns, oak; Baylis (partly 
conventional, very carefully wrought); Harry 
Thompson, oak; C. E. Turner; W. Drury (a 
mistaken effort); J. Chapman, birds and a nest; 
J. Allen,.a clever piece of work ;.J. Wills, grape- 
vine feebly treated; Doel; and Braignan, conven- 
tional, highly sand-papered. 

The coloured panels submitted are by Messrs. 
C. J. Lea, W. Pitman, C. Milbron, J. J 
E. Sedding, A. O. P. Parrison, J. Simpkin, and 
B. L. Spackman. 





PARK SHRUBBERIES. 
WHEN the dense fog of last week bad some- 


| what cleared off, the walking public of the West- 


end were astonished at the thorough clearanee 
which had been made of all the plantations and 
tlower-borders, extending along the Green-park 
next Piccadilly, and along Hyde-park next Park- 
lane: it was but the work of a week, and dese- 


| lation now reigns throughout these borders. 


About three years back, under the egis of .Sir 
Benjamin Hall, much expense had been incurred, 
and good taste displayed, in plaating shrubs, and, 
in enriching the margins of these valuable liber- 
ties with annual and perennial flowers: the 
nurslings had just attained a moderate growth, 
and reached the period of efflorescence, when the 
fell mandate was issued»for their total destruction. 
We will not say that the preparation of the soil in 
the Green-park had been so carefully studied .as 
to rival the blooming productions of the suburban 
nurseries, much less of the highly cultured par- 
terres of the Crystal Palace grounds; but most 
certainly the winding walks of Hyde-park, 
although only of one year’s standing, were so well 
laid out as to gratify and delight the pent-up 
citizens, many of whom could ill afford the time 
or expense of an excursion to Sydenham. 

The value to the public of decorated natural 
flower-gardens cannot be over-estimated: the 
gaiety, the odour of the plants, the humanizing 
influence of nature’s peaceful products, may be 
inferred from an observation made amongst the 
wanderers and children, who linger late of a 
sumny evening in May, even in the city bound 
precincts of St. James’s. . 

It would be premature to infer that it is the 


{purpose of the present Chief Commissioner to 


utterly devastate these borders, or to return them 
to the former state of squalor and unsightly 
waste; nor can it be believed that the havoc 
complained of was perpetrated “at the remon- 
strance of inhabitants of Park-lane or Piccadilly.” 
The latter conjecture, although lately hinted at, 
is too absurd to stand a moment. No; the 
gratification afforded by a shrubbery, glittering in 
verdure and in flowers, could never have been 
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objected to by those whose dwellings had_hereto- 
fore only surveyed a glebe of doubtful russet 
throngh an iron fence. 

The intention of the actors in this raid against 
the general benefit may be, as it has been inti- 
mated, to sow and plant flowers again ; but if so, 
wherefore remove shrubs just arrived at maturity 
and beauty ? 

That the freedom of parks is an indefeasible 
privilege, has become vow indelibly impressed 
upon the public mind; and if that privilege be 
improved and enlarged, its curtailment, although 
only in a matter of ornamentation, is naturally 
regarded as an invasion of these rights. 

The public or Governmental officer, placed at 
the head of the Woods and Forests, may, as in the 
instance of Lord Llanover, make himself popular 
and respected by unwonted attention to his duties, 
and by judicious concessions to the tastes and 
wishes of the people; but does it remain for a 
successor, appointed under an adverse administra- 
tion, to reclaim all benefits bestowed, and 
with ruthless and Gothish hand to spoliate the 
fair work that had been so admirably accom- 
plished ? 

Possibly the expense of making the improve- 
ments, now wantonly despoiled, may have amounted 
to some 400/.; and that of the conservancy, to 
say SO/. a year, for gardener and workmen. In 
such cases surely that draft upon the national 
exchequer could not have necessitated the sudden 
extermination of every shrub and flower that had 
been planted. 

A great authority may have said, as it is im- 
puted to him, that “the parks ought not to be 
flower gardens ;” that authority (if his was the 
ruling dictam, which we very much doubt), might 
think Sydenham, or seven miles out of town, 
better for the exhibition of nature’s bloom: still 
the greater part of the population do not and 
cannot frequent Sydenham; and even if they 
could, that should not justify the destruction of 
our urban gardens, which were no less prized by 
the commonalty than by those patricians who 
possess lawns, and shrubberies, and parterres, at 
their country seats. 

Should the park be required as parade ground 
for the patriotic rifle corps, there is no British 
subject who would not surrender a right in com- 
mon; and few who would not, if they possessed 
them, throw open their private enclosures for 
military practice; but this marginal application 
of outlying strips could in no degree interfere 
with evolutions of troops. There are designs in 
reserve which will interfere still more seriously 
with the retirement of the Hyde; for, although 
the flower-beds are laid waste, it is in contempla- 
tion to establish filtering-beds in another part of 
the park ! 

The ravages already effected have been done 
hastily, and under a veil of fog: as the public 
know their great benefactor, in these particulars, 
it is right that they should also learn who dictated 
and carried out this gross act of vandalism, or 
whether it is competent for an officer of the 
crown to outrage the whole metropolis, by wan- 
tonly despoiling public works, and that upon the 
impulse of his own private judgment. 

An explanation inserted in the Times, of 28th 
November, states that “the flowers were removed 
because the drip and shade of overhanging trees 
was unsuited to them.” This is a lame apology, 
for the flowers throve well, and the shrubs were 
fast assuming a healthy garniture. Besides, it is 
not the display of valuable exotic flowers that is 
needed here, but the diversified and somewhat wild 
arrangements of the English garden — thorns, 
laburnums, lilacs, with the well-known native 
evergreens, and numerous other acclimatized 
flowering exotics,—these, with interspersed tufts 
of seedlings, scattered fitfully as heretofore,—or as 
in the soothing flower-walk of Kensington Gar- 
dens,—would be all sufficient. As for the geome- 
trical arrangement of flower-beds, no lover of the 
picturesque values it. 

One of the most marked characteristics of our 
times is the growing taste for flowers, and this is 
mainly imputable to the careful ornamentation of 
the parks and public grounds. The busy, the 
idle, the infirm, luxuriate on their fragrance and 
their beauty. No one molests them, for they are 
regarded as public property ; and there is scarcely 
one instance of prosecution against a stray child 

for plucking a posey. QUONDAM. 





New Barracks ror Grascow.—Government 
have purchased the lunatic asylum at (iartnavel, 
where new barracks are to be erected, when the 


asylum’ is elsewhere ac od ij ice i 
said to be 60,0000, commodated. The price is 


sm 





THE ARTISANS’ ANTHEM. 

Sir,—A working man begs to submit to your notice the 
following verses, written in honour of his fellow-crafts- 
men: 

Tune—‘ The British Grenadier.” 
Though low in life our lot may be, 
On us no honours wait : 
Th’ applauding town yields no renown 
To gild our mean estate. 
Our names no trophied shield or crest 
Enriches with its gem, 
Which rich men bear to show how rare 
Their sires were to them. 
We envy not the lordly ones 
Their seats of velvet pall, 
For honest hearts and skilful hands 
Hold rank above them all. 
Let the forges blow and the furnace glow, 
And the strokes on the anvil sound : 
it’s the skill that stands in our good right hands 
Which makes the world go round. 


Brave are the bands that wield the sword, 
May their laurels be ever green! 
But what were they without the smith 
To forge their weapons keen ? 
Honour to them that plough the deep, 
And ridge the billowing tide! 
But some glory’s mine, quoth the carpenter, 
Who built the barks they guide! 
And when the storm they laugh to scorn 
Beneath the sheltering lee ; 
To whom owe they their safety then ? 
Cries the anchor-smith, ‘‘ To me!” 
Let the forges blow and the furnace glow, 
And the strokes on the anvil sound : 
it’s the skill that stands in our good right hands 
Which makes the world go round. 


That some are born to rule we know, 
And born to serve are we: 
It so hath been since grass was green, 
And so it will ever be! 
Yet the best that e’er wore human shape 
Were men of low degree, 
And cast the net, all dank and wet, 
In the waves of Galilee. 
Then let the smal) still ape the great, 
In Mammon's livery drest : 
Who earns his bread, though with houseless head, 
Takes pattern from the best ! 
Let the forges blow and the furnace glow, 
And the strokes on the anvil sound : 
It’s the skill that stands in our good right hands 
Which makes the world go round. 


The high-born may the blossom be, 
Of England’s tree the fruit; 
Yet her noble race of artisans 
Are of that good tree the root ! 
And what the fruit and flowers would be 
If the root were pierced and rived, 
Is what the rich and great would be 
Of our good help deprived ! 
The stones in the deep foundation set, 
Though in darkness and dirt they lie, 
Fill office good as though they stood 
In the glittering cornice high! 
Let the forges blow and the furnace glow, 
And the strokes on the anvil sound : 
It’s the skill that stands in our good right hands 
Which makes the world go round. 


*,* It is always a satisfaction to us to give a working 
man an Opportunity to show what is in him, and we print 
these vigorous lines with pleasure. Let us, however, 
caution the writer against the dangerous error of suppos- 
ing that the “‘ lordly ones”’ are necessarily bad, and poor 
men, as a matter of course, good. Each class has its 
temptations and its triumphs. Moreover, using the expres- 
sion even figuratively, it is something more than 

“ The skill that stands in our good right hands 

Which makes the world go round.” 


Without the mind of the painful student, often the man 
of competence and leisure, working for the good of his 
fellows, withont any necessity for the labour, the skill of 
“our good right hands’? would have but a small field to 
work in, and would carry us but a limited distance. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY, 


‘THE second annual meeting of this company 
was held on Wednesday last, at the Company’s 
House, 9, Conduit-street, Bond-street. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Tite, M.P. 

The following is the directors’ report :— 


“‘The directors have much pleasure in meeting the 
shareholders at their second general meeting, and to be 
enabled to congratulate them on the completion of the 
several matters necessary to put the property of the 
company into complete working order. 

The alterations are all completed, excepting some 
decorative work which will be done at the first convenient 
opportunity. 

The Architectural Exhibition has terminated a first 
successful season. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects entered upon 
their portion of the premises at Midsummer last; the 
lease having been duly executed. 

The Architectural Publication Society and other tenants 
occupy the second and third floors. 

The Architectural Association entered upon their occu- 
pation at Lady-day; but the West Gallery may still be 
obtained for one evening a week either on Wednesday, 
Thursday, or Saturday: and societies, whose objects 
relate to architectural matters, will be treated with for 
the use thereof. 

The balance-sheet will show 170/. in hand, after pay- 
ment of liabilities on the revenue account; but as this is 
an incomplete year, the directors suggest that it will be 
advisable to retain this sum in hand until next year, and 
not to distribute it as a dividend. 

The company are now in possession of a property 
which has cost them about 14,500/., and is estimated to 
be worth about 16,000/, They are also in the receipt of 
an annual net rental of about 830/. per annum, out of 
which they are at present liable to pay 200/. per annum 
interest on the 4,000/. borrowed to enable them to do 





the works, leaving, therefore, a net rental of 630l., or 
more than 6 per cent. upon the 10,130/. now standing in 
the share register as contributed by the shareholders. 

The directors cannot pass by, without an expression of 
deepest regret, the loss the company have sustained by 
the decease of the late Mr. I. K. Brunel, a member of the 
Board; and more recently by that of the Right Hon. the 
Earl de Grey, K.G., who was one of the first to encourage 
and to assist in establishing this company. : 
- el aig | + eng retire by ballot: — Messrs. 

ennethorne, Jennings, Mayhew, E. B. Lamb, Nelson, 
Seckham, and Ruowhee. . ; 

Messrs. Lockyer and Cockerell retire from the office of 
= ae and being eligible, offer themselves for re- 


The capital and revenue accounts were then 
read. By the former it appeared that there had 
been expended since the last account, on account 
of the building fund, 4,453/. 4s., and for miscel- 
laneous expenses, 537/. 4s. 3d., leaving a balance 
at the banker’s of 172/. 4s. 9d. The receipts 
included cash at banker’s, &c., 9547. Os. 3d.; calls 
in respect of 1,013 shares on which 10/. each had 
been paid; premium on lease of premises let to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 500/. ; 
and sundries, 12/. 12s. 9d: total, 5,162/. 13s. 
The property and assets of the company are thus 
described :—Estimated value of leasehold property, 
No, 9, Conduit-street, 14,500/.; arrears of calls, 
4331.; cash at banker’s, 172/. 4s. 9d.: total, 
15,105/. 4s. 9d. The debts due by and claims on 
the company amounted to 617/. 18s. 3d., which, 
with the sum of 4,000/. borrowed on mortgage, 
make a total liability of 4,617/. 18s. 3d., leaving 
a balance in favour of the capital account of 
10,4871. 6s. 6d. The revenue account showed 
that the total rent received for premises let 
since the Ist of January, 1859, amounted to 
548/. 9s.6d. The disbursements within the same 
period amounted to 265/. 4s. 9d., leaving a balance 
at the banker’s of 283/. 4s. 9d. Among the debts 
and liabilities were the following items :—Mr. 
Norris, for bell-hanging and other fittings done 
for the tenants, 65/. 4s. 1d.; and Messrs. John- 
ston, for laying on gas to upper floors, 22/. 18s. 
These items occasioned some subsequent discussion. 

The Chairman moved that the report be re- 
ceived, 

Mr. Billings said that he felt disappointed at 
the result, after the large dividend which had 
been promised them. He protested against the 
expenditure for printing and paper, which 
amounted to 10 per cent. on their entire income. 
He also complained that several items which 
ought to be charged to capital were charged to 
revenue, such as laying on gas, bell-hangings, and 
fittings. The cash in hand appeared to be 283/., 
but 177/. had to be written off for debts and 
liabilities, the greater portion of which ought in 
justice to be charged to capital. If this alteration 
were made in the account, there would remain to 
the credit of revenue a sufficient balance to justify 
the payment of a dividend of 2/. per cent.; and 
he moved that a dividend of that amount be 
declared. 

Mr. Pearce seconded the motion, and expressed 
dissatisfaction at the manner in which the accounts 
had been made up. It seemed to him that the 
revenue and capital accounts were made up to 
different dates—one to September and the other 
to October—an arrangement which certainly could 
not exhibit their true financial position. It ap- 
peared, also, that a twelfth portion of their rental 
had not been brought into the account. 

Mr. Edmeston explained that, with regard to 
the charge for gas-fitting, it was included in the 
revenue account because the fittings, &c., sup- 
plied formed no part of the original design, but 
were added to snit the convenience of the tenants. 

The Chairman said that the motion appeared to 
raise two questions, one with regard to charging 
to revenue what ought to be more correctly 
charged to capital; and the other, the payment 
of a dividend out of the balance. He doubted 
whether it was competent for him to put a motion 
for a dividend, unless that dividend were recom- 
mended by the directors. As far as the directors 
were personally concerned, they had no feeling 
whatever in the matter, and therefore, if the 
shareholders wished to have certain items removed 
from revenue to capital, it could be done, and 
there would be a larger sum to divide at the next 
meeting. At the same time, he was bound to say 
that it was an unusual thing to declare a dividend 
in cases where such a proceeding was not positively 
recommended by the directors. 

After some discussion, Mr. Billings, at the 
suggestion of the Chairman, withdrew his motion 
in favour of another, to the effect that the objec- 
tionable items be transferred from the revenue 
to the capital account. 

Mr. Mayhew, referring to the observation of 
Mr. Pearce, that the balance-sheet was not made 





up down to a later period, said it was made up 
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to the present time, but that the capital account 
could not accurately be made up until all the 
charges against the Company were ascertained. 
Mr. Edmeston had already explained how it was 
that the items for gas-fitting, &., had not been 
charged to capital instead of to revenue, but with 
regard to the capital he (Mr. Mayhew) was pre- 
pared to show that the anticipations he had 
ventured to indulge in, relating to the dividend, 
would be realized, as taking their income at 632/. 
a year, that sum would suffice to pay a dividend 
of 6 and 1-5th per cent. on the outlay. 

Mr. Jennings expressed himself in favour of 
earrying to revenue account any expenditure en- 
tailed by a change of tenants, although in the 
abstract the expenditure might improve the 
building. He recommended the early closing of 
the capital account and the charging of any re- 
maining works to the revenue account. 

The motion for carrying the objected items 
from the revenue to the capital account was then 
put and agreed to nem. con. 

Mr. Billings next moved that a dividend at the 
rate of 2 per cent. be declared. 

Mr. Pearce seconded the motion. 

The motion was then put, but as only three 
hands were held up in its favour, it was lost. 

Mr. Billings.—Then I give formal notice that 


it is my intention to take legal proceedings to | 


compel the directors to divide the amount that 
has been earned. 

The balance-sheet having been amended in 
conformity with the first resolution, 

The Chairman moved that it be adopted, and 
that the balance be invested to form the nucleus 
of a reserve fund, for repairs, equalizing dividends, 
and other contingencies. 

Mr. Mayhew seconded the motion, and advocated 
the necessity of a moderate reserve fund. 

Mr. Hesketh suggested that it would be ad- 
visable not to carry so small a sum to the reserve 
fund, but to place it to an open account, to 
used as the directors might think fit. 

A desultory conversation ensued ; and ultimately 
Mr. Godwin moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts without stipulating as to a reserved 
fund, as the most satisfactory mode of bringing 
the discussion to a conclusion. He must say that, 
having a short time previously elected certain 
gentlemen to be their directors, it would be unjust 
and ungracious to withdraw their confidence from 
them when no error or negligence could be imputed 
to them. : 

Mr. Mayhew seconded Mr, Godwin’s proposition, 
which was then put from the chair, and carried 
unanimously, ‘ 

The following directors, who retired by ballot, 
were re-elected :—Messrs. Pennethorne, Jennings, 
Mayhew, E. B. Lamb, Sekham, and Knowles. 

Mr. Edmeston (forinerly honorary secretary) 
was also re-elected a director. 

On the motion of Mr. C. C. Nelson, Mr. F. P. 
Cockerell and Mr. James Lockyer were re-elected 
auditors. | 

A vote of thanks was also passed, at the instance 
of Mr. Godwin, to the honorary board of directors, 
secretary, and auditors, for their gratuitous 
services, ‘ 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Tite for his, conduct in the chair. 

Mr. Tite, in responding, expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the success of the company, and stated 
that he knew of no other architectural body, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the great one at Rome, 
supported by the French Gavernment, which could 
boast of so worthy a home and haunt as the archi- 
tects of Great Britain now could. 





ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN ENGINEERS. 
THE RIFLi. 


On Saturday night last, the 3rd instant, at the | the president the master of University in the | on Sunday last. 


ordinary monthly meeting of the Association of 
Foremen Engineers, a paper, was read by Mr. 
Hayes, of the Small Arms Factory, Enfield, on the 
lock and stock of the rifle. Mr, Hayes is foreman 
of the lock department, at Enfield ; and, as may be 
imagined, he was completely versant with the 
subject he had chosen to illustrate. His lucid and 
lengthy description of the various parts of the 
rifle-lock were, however rendered much more 
clear to the comprehension of his audience, from 
the fact that Colonel Dixon, R.A., superintendent 
of the factory, had forwarded some of those parts 
in various stages of progress, as also a finished 
walnut-wood stock, for the instruction of members 
of the Association. At this particular juncture 
any information respecting the rifle is acceptable. 
All that we can afford space for at present, in 
regard to Mr. Hayes’s paper, is to say, that 





gentleman’s statement, that not less that eigh- 
teen hundred finished rifles are issued weekly 
from the stores at Enfield, that each rifle passes 
through 769 different operations, and that all 
the parts are interchangeable, and cannot from 
accuracy of workmanship misfit their respective 
places. 

Mr. Joseph Newton, Royal Mint, occupied the 
chair, at the Saturday’s meeting, which was 
numerously attended, and he complimented the 


telling arguments against war, which it was 
putting into the hands of our gallant rifle corps. 





A GOOD MOVE. 


WE are pleased to learn that the directors of 
| this much-needed and valuable charity have esta- 
| tablished, in the eastern suburbs of the metro- 
| polis, a district committee, which we hope will 
| be strongly and numerously supported by the 
builders and others connected with the trade in 
that locality, so that by an increase of subscribers 
a large number of pensioners may be elected, in 
May next, from the numerous applicants for the 
| bounty of the institution. 
| Messrs. T. Cozens, T. Stirling, and J. Williams, 
part of a sub-committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, assembled at Mr. M. W. Stirling’s, Stratford, 
Essex, on the 8th ult., when the following gentle- 
men consented to form themselves into a district 
| committee, canvass the neighbourhood, and endea- 
| vour to extend the interests and means of the 
| Parent Institution :—Messrs. M. W. Stirling, C. 
Harris, J. Rivett, A. Savill, F. Hedges, J. Meeson, 
| A. S. Reed, M. W. Norris, and M. W. Capelton, 

with power to add to their number. 

This is a step in the right direction; and we 
| hope will speedily be followed up by similar 
| auxiliary supports in the other quarters of the 
metropolis. 

















CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
CROYLAND. 

On Thursday, December Ist, the third meeting 
of the Cambridge Architectural Society was held 
in the Philosophical Society’s rooms. The Rev. 
H. R. Luard, Trinity College, read a paper upon 
| “ Egyptian Temples,” being the first of the series 
| on the various styles of architecture. 
| Mr. Fawcett, Jesus College, returned thanks to 





| Mr. Luard for his paper ; after which he read the | 


| following letter from the Rev. E. Moore concern- 
| ing Croyland Abbey :— 

| “CanI enlist your sympathy on behalf of Croy- 
jland Abbey Church? The rector and inhabitants 


Enfield Peace (Piece) Society, on the number of | 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. | 


seem to agree with an observation of his, which 
was, that the new Houses of Parliament re- 
sembled a Gothic skin sketched over a Palladian 
skeleton. In Mr. Parker’s opinion, the Gothic 
architect planned his house as suited him best, 
and let the exterior effect take care of itself. 

The president remarked that it was the pre- 
vailing opinion of the present day, that the more 
fantastic a building was, the more it was in keep- 
ing with Gothic ideas : irregularity was studied so 
far, in some recent Gothic edifices, as to destroy 
the symmetrical effect. 








TOWN SURVEYOR FOR WAKEFIELD. 
At the last meeting of the Wakefield Corpora- 
tion the town clerk announced that there had 
been thirty applications for the vacant office of 
town surveyor. The General Purposes Committee 
recommended to the council, in order that a 
gentleman might be selected from them to fill the 
vacant office, Mr. Conyers Kirby, of Gloucester ; 
Mr. John Richardson, of Stockton-on-Tees; and 
Mr. Thomas Dale, of Leeds. To these the council 
added Mr. Isaac Haydon, of Wakefield, and Mr. 
J. Phillips, of Castleford. After the candidates 
had been seen and made their statements, the 
council proceeded to vote. It was arranged that 
the votes should be taken by ballot, which being 
done, the result was found to be that there were 
20 votes for Mr. Dale, 21 for Mr. Kirby, 9 for 
Mr. Richardson, 4 for Mr. Haydon, and 1 for Mr. 
Phillips. The name of Mr. Phillips was, there- 
fore, struck off, and the ballot proceeded, the result 
being that for Mr. Dale there were 15 votes, for 
Mr. Kirby 12 votes, for Mr. Richardson 4 votes, 
and for Mr. Haydon 1. Mr. Richardson and Mr. 
| Haydon were now struck off, and the voting was 
between Mr. Dale and Mr. Kirby. The result 
was 13 votes for Mr. Dale, and 12 for Mr. Kirby. 
Alderman Green then moved, and Alderman Haigh 
| seconded, a motion appointing Mr. Dale as the 
| Surveyor, under the Local Board of Health, at a 
| salary of 150/. per annum ; his duties to commence 
‘on the Ist of December next, and the whole time 
lof Mr. Dale to be devoted to the duties of the 
| office. The motion was carried, and the corporate 

| seal ordered to be attached to the appointment. 





VOLUNTEER ENGINEER CORPS, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON AND BROMPTON. 

Ar a meeting held in the Theatre of the 
Museum, South Kensington, by permission of the 
Lord President of the Council,—Mr. H. Cole, C.B., 
in the chair, 

After some observations from the chairman, 
Mr. Redgrave, R.A. ; MacLeod of MacLeod, and 





are very anxious to preserve the building, but are | Mr. Burchett, head-master of the Central School 
|quite unable unless materially assisted. The | of Art; and some discussion, in which Mr. Kemp, 
proprietors are non-resident, and have not shown | Mr. Lanefield, and others joined, it was resolved, 
any disposition to render much assistance. I have | to establish at South Kensington a volunteer corps 
raised 150/. from extraneous sources, I want, if | of rifles, capable of acting as engineers, and sub- 
possible, to get something from our University, | ject to the confirmation of the lord lieutenant of 


which owes its origin to the monks of Croyland. 


Abbey Church? How can I bring the subject 
favourably before the University? Will your 
society aid me? The 150/. I speak of is in addi- 
tion to the 100/. raised in the parish.” 

It is earnestly hoped that funds may be forth- 
coming to preserve this fine old ruin from 
premature decay. It is the property of the 
Marquis of Exeter. If he allows it quietly to fall 
to decay, it will be a disgrace to his family which 
time cannot take away. The works required have 
been estimated by Mr. Scott at from 300/. to 500/. 








OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
A MEETING was held on Wednesday, Nov. 30, 





jchair. Mr. Le Strange, of Christ Church, was 
| elected secretary. 

| Mr. Bruton read a paper or “The Value of 
| Medieval Precedent in planning modern, secular, 
}and domestic Buildings.” The writer examined 
| the arrangements of many of the various domestic 
| edifices, of which examples remain from the reign 
of Henry III. to that of Henry VIL., and de- 
scribed the general features, and the progressive 
growth of plan; and submitted that unity and 
balance of parts was the embodied idea in each of 
them. The buildings described included the 
Manor-house of Ashton Burnell, Somerton, Wing- 
field, Maxstroke, and Dacres Castle; the houses 
of Woodcroft and Sutton Courtnay, and the keep 
of Warkworth Castle. The latter is a particularly 
fine example of careful planning and symmetrical 
arrangement. 


Will it, do you think, do anything for Joffrid’s | 


| the county. MacLeod of MacLeod was requested 
to take the command of the same, and to do what 
was necessary for its organization. About 130 
volunteers from the Department and the neigh- 
bourhood have already signed their names. 

It seems to us it is to be regretted, considering 
that a Brompton corps already exists, form- 
ing part of the South Middlesex Rifles, that the 
movement in the Museum has not been made in 
conjunction with it. The South Middlesex have 
admirable premises and a fine piece of ground 
quite handy, Beaufort House, North End, where 
butts, with a range of 450 yards, are being 
erected, and a club-room, 80 feet long, is being 
built. The muster here under Lord Ranelagh is 
already very strong: about 80 volunteers, in 
uniform, attended service at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
A meeting is about to be held 
jin the Duke of Wellington’s Riding-school, 
|to beat up recruits. Colonel Brownlow Knox, 
Captain Peters, and Mr. Godwin, act as a com- 
mittee for the district, and will give any informa- 
tion that may be required. 








ARCHITECTURAL VOLUNTEER CORPS. 

Sir,—With reference to your remarke apon this sub- 
ject, will you give me the opportunity of stating that we 
number among the ranks of the ‘‘ Hon. Artillery Company 
of London ”’ many of the profession, and shall be delighted 
to count more ? 

My object in writing to you is to beg of you to allow me 
to express a hope that no gentleman will join any corps 
without first paying us a visit on some Thursday evening, 
in order that he may make himself personally acquainted 
with the undoubted advantages we possess over any other 
rifle corps. I say “rifle corps,’’ as it is not generally 
known that our title as the ‘“‘ Hon. Artillery Company ’”’ 
was given tous some centuries back upon the first intro- 
duction of firearms as engines of war; but weare, in fact 








if was very interesting. It seems, from that 


Mr. James Parker said Mr. Bruton did not 


a battalion of infantry armed with rifles of the most 
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approve! pattern, aud with an artillery division attached 
thereto 


The class of men who rally round our standards is-such 
as any gentleman can associate with agreeably and 
equally. We have merebants, barristers, sohcitors,stock- 
brokers, doctors, auctioneers, builders, and well-to-do 
traders of various kinds engaged in business in all parts 
of the metropolis. 

‘Tihave the honour of being a full private of some six 

’ standing, and hope ere long ‘to be promotet! ‘to 
the distinguished rank of corporal ; and a brother D.S. 
shoulders his ‘‘ Enfield”’ in another company of the regi- 


nearly finished. It is this edifiee which replaces 
the old church in Notre Dame-street, destroyed 


by fire three years ago. 

“In order to keep up withthe approved taste of the day 
as regards ehurch architecture,’’ says the Herald, ** the 
Building Committee appointed by the congregation de- 
termined to engage one of the most celebrated and expe- 
rienced ecclesiastical architects on this continent, ‘Mr. 
Prank‘ Willis. This gentieman’s designs were approved, 
but. unfertanately, before the foundation-stone was laid, 





ment, in which same company, by:the-by, a gallant | 


F.B.1.B.A. may be seen duly “facing antwheeling.”’ 
Henry Parsons, D.S.,South. Div. of Lambeth. 


march out with 1,000 bayonets. 








GUERNSEY. 

Or:the islands of the Channel group, for conve- 
nience to strangers and invalids, none can rank 
higher than Guernsey, situated as it is, and enjoy- 
ing the advantages of a daily post, a telegraph, 
anda suitable harbour. 

Gas in the island is greatly consumed, by 
private houses as well as by public places: the 
gas company seems to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion. 

The fish, meat, and poultry markets are in 
excellent order: a vegetable market is much 
required, and many plans have been sent for such 
adesirable thing. It is really to be hoped the 
inhabitants of this island will set about erecting a 
proper one fer the sale of such useful articles as 
vegetables. The island has a good harbour, not 
completely finished. A wall has been carried 
from the Terres to the Castle (Cornet), thus 
enclosing and -sheltering the harbour from the 
detrimental south-east winds. Its efficacy was 
shown in the last gale, when the sea dashed 
against it mountain high, but inside left the 
water comparatively calm. There is a landing- 
place (temporary); a wet dock, where vessels will | 
be able to load or unload at all times; and a dry 
dock for repairing vessels. The quays of the | 
harbour have undergone alteration for the better. | 
Churches are numerous, there being five in town 
and ten in the country. One parish—the Ciatel— 
has two, the Catel Charch proper and Cobo Church. 
This latter.church is a Norman edifice, by Messrs. 
Poulton and Woodman. | 

There is a college, an honour to the island and 
its principal. The edifice is a large one, with a 
good playground, railed round with balastrades, | 
which thus open to view the passers-by when the 
youngsters are playing. ‘There is a ledge, or | 
rather two, the arch between forming the gate 
of the college. The Elizabeth College (such is the | 
name) is the gift of Queen Elizabeth. The college | 
never has flourished as it has done these few | 
years under its esteemed conductor. 


Water in the island is plentiful ; but in cases of 
fires, unless the pumps (street) were in good order, | 
the island might in that respect find itself defi- | 


cient. On the quays water is provided for ships 
by tanks, the water being brought from the’ 
adjoining streams at the Terres. 

A penny savings’ bank is in eourse of being 
established: the eommittee are appointed, and it 
is expected that in January next the society will 
be in a fit state fer a general working. 

A new chapel is being built at the Vale, in the 
Gothic style; and up to the present moment all 
seems to go on well, if we except the misfortune 
which it experienced a little while back, when the 
roof (not tiled) was blown off. 
are 53 feet by 33 feet. 


superintend 
| tect, of this city, wasfappoimted to carry out the plans of 
P.S.—If we go on at our present rate of recruiting, I | his predecessor, who had left sufficient work in a crude 
believe that before many months have elapsed we may form to enable the latter to decipher them. 


1 
; 
j 
j 


The dimensions | and semi-arches, moulded, aud the whole is en- | 


death intervened, and Mr. Willis had not the satisfaction 
of seeing this, his greatest work, completed under his own 
enee. After his death, Mr. T. 8. ‘Scott,-archi- 


The contract for the foundation-walls up to base was 
taken by Messrs. Brown & Watson, of this city, who com- 
pleted the works with great energy and spirit. The con- 
tract for the superstructure was taken by Mr. Walter 
Wardle, formerly conneeted with the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way. Few who have passed the works daring their pro- 
gress but must have admired the numerous and scientific 
contrivances of scaffolding and tackling for the conve- 
nience and comfort of his workmen which Mr. Wardie 
hasemployed. Since the works began, not a single life 
has been lost at the building.” 

The church, cruciform on plan, eonsists of nave 
and aisles, 112 feet long and 70 feet wide; tran- 
septs, 100 feet across tower and 25 feet wide ; 
tower, 29 feet square; and choir, 46 feet by 
28 feet, with aisle appropriated to the organ 
chamber. The spire rises to a height of 224 feet. 
Internally, the nave, 67 feet high, has an open 
roof, the timbers of which are worked and carved. 

The church is built of Montreal stone with 
rough quarry face, and all the dressings and other 
ornamental portions of light, soft oolite imported 
from Caen, in Normandy. The geometrical 
tracings of the windows attract attention. The 
cross and vane on the summit of the spire-are 
16 feet high. The roofs are covered with slates 
imported from Wales. The entrance porch on the 
Catherine-street front is, at present, in progress : 
it will be the most richly-carved feature of the 
exterior. 





ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES, 
Sir,—It is thought generally to be the custom, 





and is, I believe, the established rule of the! 
Institute, that no respectable architect should | 
charge less than 5 per cent. on the amount | 
of the lowest tender delivered, or on the amount | 
of the work done. Some highly decorative | 
schools are about to be built at the corner of, 
Endell-street, for St. Giles’s parish, London: ‘the | 
architect, although a member of the Institute, | 
agrees'to accept a fixed sum (less than the 5 per | 
cent.), and find the clerk of works at his own cost. | 
Is this the thing ? 

A ResipEent oF Sr. Gitrs’s Parish. | 


} 








| 
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THE MESSRS. WRIGHT’S BANK, CARLTON | 


STREET, NOTTINGHAM. | 

Tuese works, which have been in the hands of | 
the builder for some months past, are now so far | 
advanced as to allow the new banking-room to be | 
opened for business. The front immediately in| 
connection with the banking-room, is of stone, | 
80 feet by 26 feet, comprising one large window, | 
divided by stone columns, whose proportions and | 
mouldings throughoutare of the Corinthian order, | 


‘excepting that natural foliage is given for the. 
caps and mouldings im lieu of that commonly 


used. The entablature, entirely of stone, is 


{ 


The | 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE LATE 
MR. BRUNEL. 

I wovnp ask, in notieing the “ Me- 
morial:of the late Mr. ons 1” rar semen 
appropriate monument could ‘be raised than 
one introducing the statues of the father and son 
in the same memorial,—two of ‘the most extraor- 
dinary and gifted men, as engineers, of the nime- 
teenth century? The same observation would 
apply to father and son:in regard to the:Stephen- 
sons. The circumstance is almost without its 
paraliel, and surely merits'to be recorded in both 
instanees. The idea would be :nove', but, atthe 
same time, appropriate,‘and might form a:most 
interesting subject for art; and I perfectly agree 
with your observation when you say, “ It:is to be 
hoped that the determination 'to have a ‘visible 
artistical monunvent «will ‘be ‘adhered ‘to; and 
moreover, that it will be something morethan one 
of our ordinary namby-pamby, portrait statues, 
perched upon an egg-chest.” Let the pedestal be 
appropriate to the subject, architectural in its 
character, and by imtreducing, in basso relievo, 
subjects from their most'talented works. We have 
seen what can be done in the form of a pedestal 
in the grand conception of the statue of Frederiek 
the Great. I really believe, with the feeling of 
respect for these great men, there would ‘be no 
lack of funds to render the monuments worthy of 
their names, and of the talent of the nineteenth 
century. 

Why should ‘not such memorials be erected in 
Westminster Hall, as a stepping-stone ‘for great 
works of art ? A SUBSCRIBER. 











CONVICT LABOUR. 

WILL you \permit me to notice the article in 
your paper of the 19th wult., on “ Convict Labour 
and our Harbours?” It is of great importance. 
I have long thought .so, from having visited the 
establishments at ‘Portland and. at Dartmoor. The 
advantages at Portland are very fairly and clearly 
stated; but if you or your correspondent were to 
visit Dartmoor, you would see that.a vast amount 
of profitable labour of convicts might be obtained 
by the preparation of grauile,ot which there is 
an inexhaustible quantity, and which may be 
shipped or supplied to the Government works 
there by a rail tramway which exists. I have 
been informed that able-bodied convicts would 
have been employed there to a considerable extent 
could the grant of land bave:been obtained on ‘fair 
terms; but the demands made by the Duchy of 
Cornwall were so exorbitant that they only now 
employ invalids, &c. This might be remedied now 
that the Prince of Wales is of age. There is room 
for the advantageous employment of all the con- 
victed rogues in England on Dartmoor. 

A HUMBLE PADKIOT. 








THE STRIKE. 


Sia,—Theattention paid to the appeal from “‘ A Brick- 
layer’? in your last week’s impression shows that better 
opinions are aboat to prevail in cenection with the 
builders’ strike; and, although your correspondent may 


| regret the consequences attending that event, he raust, I 


am sure, agree with me, that it was impossible to prevent 
it. All the arguments that could be ‘brought against 


| strikes were of no availagainst'those who could prove that 


the four o’cleck and the 5s. 6d. per day, both of which we 


. | at present enjoy, were obtained by the same means, or 
/moulded, and carved with the leaves of trees and | 


flowers. The windows are sub-divided into arches 


through the fear of them; ant the building operatives 
had to try, before they eould be convineed, that they 
might go too far even in.that direction. 

The greater want of intelligence on the part of the 


| closed by a deeply moulded elliptical arch, which | labourers has led them to use their organization ina most 
Improvements have been made in the vicinity | supports the entablature just named. | 
of Trinity Church. Formerly there was only a entrance to the banking-room is in the centre of | 


tyrannical manner, and the consequences of those acts will 
ertainly recoil upon themselves in duetime. Their want of 
principle has so disgusted the mechanics who have had to 


narrow road between the church and the opposite | this front, having two large double lights on deal with them, that there is no doubt that the employers 
houses ; now they have all been demolished, and | either side, with smaller columns of serpentine | 


a large space thus produced. This has done much | marble, with stone carved caps and bases, of 
good, for the passage was warrow and dangerous | natural foliage supporting a circular head, the 
It has been properly paved, and so as to accom- | crest of the firms being carved on and forming 
modate both foot-passengers and vehicles: a foot- | the keystone of the same, above which is an 


path close to the church has also been made. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF BUILDINGS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS AT MONTREAL. 


Tue Montreal Herald has issued two illus- | dado, with moulded capping, neck, and base, of 
trated numbers, containing numerous engravings | polished marble cement. The gas-fittings through- 
of public buildings, stores, and other works, in- | 


cluding views of the Victoria Bridge, and of 
Montreal itself, together with some letter-press 
details. These publications show that they know 
not only how to design and ‘build in Canada, but 
how to photograph and engrave too. The illus- 
trations, indeed, are remarkably good examples of 
what an enterprising newspaper editor and pro- 
gr ee meray 0 this branch of art. 

mongst the principal edifices illustrated is 
Christ Church Cathedral, now in progress, but 


elaborate moulded cornice dying into the sides of 
the large columns already mentioned. The glazed 
windows have mullions formed by twisted columns, 
with floriated caps and bases, all of iron. The 
walls of the bank are of rough stueco, having a 


out are of ornamental foliated bronze work, made 
by Messrs. Thomason, of Birmingham. The floors 
are of Maw’s, Bale’s, & Minton’s tesselated pave- 
ment, amalgamated. The ironwork is by Messrs. 
Gibbert & Frasi, Golden-lane, Barbican. The 
eeiling is of papier méaché and carton ‘pierre, 
executed and fixed by Messrs. White & ‘Parlby, 
of London. The whole of the works have been 
contracted for, and executed by, Mesars, Hvans 
Brothers, of London, under the superinteudenee 








of Mr. C. H. Edwards, architect, London. 


will get their sympathy.and support in any future contest 
with the labourers. d 

The “ document ’’ has been successfully used as a foil 
to the nine-hours movement ; and, having accomplished 
its purpose, I do hope that more generous opmions will 
prevailin the couneiis of the employers ; and they will see 
the necessity of withdrawing that document, which, prac- 
tically, will be of no advantage to them ; for, should they 
succeed in starving the men into acknuwledging it, they 
will do it with a mental reservation, or resort'to some 
other subterfuge whereby it.shall not .be considered bind- 
ing upon them; and knowing, from my position, that 
active agencies are at work to renew the disturbances 
afresh in the spring, bam the moreanxious that it should 
be withdrawn, and those at present underit released from 
its obligations, so that there should be no pretext for 
maintaining the present wide-spread organization ; and it 
would go'far'to promote a better feeling between those 
who have gone in and those who have steod out 
against it. 

Altering the rules of trade societies wil! not meet the 
case, ‘because, wherever working men are associ » no 
matter whether it is in trade societies or anti-strike asso- 
ciations, they are always accessible to those who havea 
real or fancied! grievance to lay before them; and the 
most zealous and persevering lead:the rest. 

The growth of education ameng working men will 
eventually lead them to understand the relations of 
employers and employed to better advantage—even yet it 
has left to reason ‘and feeling, rather ‘than to force and 
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violence, the determination of a man whether he shoui'l|/ THE GREAT BELL OF WESTMINSTER. 


go in or remain out; but until that period arrives wt 


shalPhave to put up with the present disastrous method 
of striking, to ascertain 
fies the demands which are made: 

J. C. Aenwaup, Joiner. 





S1r,—I venture, through the medium of your journal, 
to suggest that something should be done, and that at 
once, to afford reliefto the numerous distressed families 
during:the ensuing winter months, the heads of which, 
without faultof their own, have been deprived of work 
through the lock-out during the continuance of the /ate 
unfortunate strike in the building trades. I am fully 
aware that it will be objected that to give the relief I pro- 
pose, will only be holding out indirectly a premium for 
future strikes. In answer to such an objection, I can 
only say that while I have no sympathy whatever with 
the authors or objects of the strike, still I think assist- 
ance ought to be afforded to the wives and families of 
those men who have been made the victims of the 
agitators of the unnatural movement,—“ the strike,’’— 
now fortunately in extremis. 

My suggestion is, that a committee should be formed 
composed of architects (and, as a good work, I should 


like to see the Institute take the lead in the matter) and | 


master builders, to dispense the funds I hope to see 
raised for the object I have stated. 

Architects, by aiding this fund, will show their sym- 
pathy with the building operatives; and master builders 
will also, by giving a helping hand, prove that by the 


course they have adopted in resisting the unreasonable | 
demands of the Paviors’ Arms Committee, they have not | 


been actuated by vindictive or selfish considerations. 
CuHarves Garay, Architect. 


P.S; I shall be glad to hear from gentlemen disposed 


to help in this matter. 





TRADES’ UNIONS. 

Sir,—I shall thank you for a portion of your’space, to 
enable me'to reply to ‘‘ A Master Builder,”’ whose letter, 
animadverting on a statement in my speech at Brighton, 
and my subsequent vindication of the same, is published 
in your last week’s issue. 

To my assailant I beg leave to observe—1. That 
“‘ trades’ unions * have been instituted for the benefit of 
the men—not for the convenience of the masters. 2. 
That trades’ unions have for their chief end the protec- 
tion of those who belong to them. 3%. That there is 
primd facie evidence that this end has beer, toa great ex- 
tent, accomplished, in the fact that all, or almost all, 
complaints against trades’ unions, have proceeded from 
those who do not belong tothem, 4. Thatit is for “A 
Master Builder’’ to prove that, as a rule, ‘trades’ 
unionists ’’ do *‘ strike’’ against non-society men; and— 
5. That ‘‘A Master Builder,” in asking them ‘**to adopt 
the two additional rules’? which he is kind enough to 
propose, is neither more nor less than asking trades’ 
unions to become the endorsers and the enforcers of the 
“odious document,”’—a proeeeding which, though very 
convenient for masters, would not be quite agreeable to 
operatives. I would further observe that ‘‘A Master 
Builder,’’ besides being a little too exacting, is slightly 
nconsistent. In demanding that trades’ unionists should 
be as cordial in their bearing towards the sneak, the spy, 


or the underseller of his own labour and the consequent | 


depreciator of theirs, as to their fellow-members, ‘A 
Master Builder” is asking from the working man an ab- 
negation of self and an excess of charity which have not 
hitherto been found to exist in any other class or profes- 
sion in society. Lawyers, doctors, army and navy officers, 
have “black sheep’? amongst them; and ‘“‘A Master 


Builder” is far too intelligent not to know that the phy- | 


sician or barrister who undersells his services, is, ina 
manner, excommunicated,—that is, regarded as a “‘ black 
sheep.” by his professional brethren. Something of the 
same feeling, if 1 am not very much mistaken, may be 
discovered amongst master builders and contractors. 
Why, then, should the working man be deprived of the 
privilege of evincing his disapprobation of the depre- 
ciator of his labour? I admit that this feeling may be 
displayed in an illegal and improper manner; but for 
such improper exercise of an undoubted right trades’ 
unions are not responsible, and the member so offending 
is, like the rest of his fellow subjects, amenableto the tri- 
bunals of his country. 

‘* A Master Builder” is inconsistent, inasmuch as 
(according to his view) “ trades’ unions ’’ being already 
too powerful and tyrannical, he would make them still 
more so by investing them with the functions of an abso- 
lute dictatorship over the words, acts, gestures, &c., of 
their members. To seeure non-society men from any 
species of intimidation or annoyance is beyond the power 
of ‘trades’ unions.’’ Therefore, the adoption of ‘A 
Master Builder’s’’ rule to this effect, would be an emi- 
nently silly, because a perfectly futile proceeding. 

On this point ‘‘ A Master Builder’ would seem to be 
labouring under some gross confusion of ideas. To judge 
from his accusations and suggestions, his opinion is 
that ‘“‘ trades’ unions” ought to have for their chief 


object—not the benefit of their members—but the pro- | 


tection of non-society men! This (associations designed 


for the benefit of those who do not belong to them) would | 


be an additional wonder of the world, and a proof that, 
Solomon notwithstanding, there is, or might be, some- 
thing new under the sun. 

In conclusion, I reiterate my statement at Brighton, 
that workmen are not pressed to belong to societies, and 
that, asa rule, society men do not strike against non- 
society men. Throughout the country, there are hun. 
dreds of establishments in which both society and 
non-society men work together in perfect harmony. And 
to convince ‘‘ A Master Builder”’ that ‘‘ trades’ unions 
are not inaccessible to improvement,” or deaf to advice 

ered in a friendly spirit, | may state thatthe propriety 
of the erasure of the rule condemned by Mr. Edwin 
James is underthe consideration of the society in whose 
code-of regulations it is to be found. To some ofthe 
suggestions of ‘‘ A Master Builder,’’ I am of opinion that 
‘trades’ unions *’ would have no objection; but when 
he‘insinuates that these societies sanction the destruction 
of “* the tools or property of non-members,”’ I can have 
no hesitation in saying, that ‘‘ A Master Builder” is 
making. himself the vehicle of a calumny, which is beth 
malignant and mendacious; and unless he can substan- 
tiate his charge by the adduction of a rule, or extract, 
from the laws and regulations of these societies, com- 
manding or authorizing such treatment towards non- 
members, I call upon him as an honourable man to 
admit that he has been misinformed. 

*Georck PoTTEeR: 


Se,—On Saturday last I heard Big Ben perform: for 


whether the labour-market just#-. the first time since it was reported that he been. dan 


{| gerously wounded; and I have to state that, cracked or 
‘| not cracked, his voice is neither worse nor better than it 
| was’ in the very first instance, when the clock struck 
| him. to indicate the hour. In other words, the bell merely 
emits the same imperfect sound as before; being re- 
markable for metallic harshness and dolefal continuity of 
tone. 

Now, although I think this bell, like its predeeessor, 
was designed and cast too thick at the sound bow ever 
Oo produce a rich and mellow tone, even supposing no 
ceep crack to exist; yet, as the bell is suspended in a 
manner so objectionable that it has not fair play, the 
authorities may be advised to try the following experi- 





| position, of which he has always bitterly complained : 
| caiied a stock, which must be freely suspended from a 
| bexm so as to be able to swing in some degree. If the 
| allbged fracture be not dangerous, Big Ben the second 

wiit then give out such a sound as may agreeably surprise 
his audience. 

Permit me to add that, when a large bell is cracked at 
the sound bow, it is idle to talk of applying the ‘* drill-a- 


hole and whip-saw remedy.” This has heen tried over | 
and over again in the case of church beils,—though not» 


at present in that of Big Ben,—and the result. has 
unifcrmly been most unsatisfactory to a musical ear. 
i THomas WaALEssyY. 


1 
} 





| ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
\ SOCIETY. 
In tite report of the proceedings of the special general 


| meetin of this society, which appeared recently in the | 


columts of your widely-circulated journal, I am repre- 
sented to have stated that no exhibition of photographs 
would take place this year ; and, as this statement is cal- 
culated’ to mislead subscribers, I should feel obliged by 
your giving publicity in your next issue to this correc- 
tion. The facts are these. Mr. Hansard’s motion, as 
original'y proposed, was to refer the whole question back 
to the committee without taking any active steps for carry- 
ing on the business of the society ; to which I objected, that 
“* Uf suel a course were pursued, so great a delay must 
necessarily take place, that there could be no exhi- 
bition,”’ but as matters now stand, the exhibition will 
take place early in the spring. 

Permit me aiso to add, that Mr. Bury must have been 
labouring: under a misconception when he stated that 
the debts ‘of the society were 200/. the second year in 
excess of ‘the receipts; as, in the balance-sheet for that 
year, audited and signed by Mr. Bury himself, which 
appears in. the report to the annual general meeting, held 
on the 13th April last, the balance was estimated in favour 
of the Assweciation, 39/. 7s. ; and the property of the Asso- 
ciation, with the balance at the banker’s, was, at the 
previous 3!st March, above 1,000/. 


I regretithe: anonymous publication, by “ one of the | 
committee,” of the rather intemperate letter which ap- | 


peared in iyour columns. ‘‘ Cabal’’ is a hard word to 
use. } WitiiamM Licatty, Hon. Sec. 


j 





| | Books Received. pA 


Thoughts for the Thoughtless; or, Inducemente 
Sor Scientific Inquiry. By Mrs. C. H. Smira. 
Illustreted. London: James Blackwood, Pater- 
noster-Zow. 

Tuovents for the Thoughtful would have been 
a much better title for this book, and would not 
have stood in the way of its being selected as a 
present, as the authoress foresees the present title 
will. It.is a charming and valuable little work, 
and is cajculated to do much good. Under the 
six. heads—the Atmosphere, on the Earth, on 
Water, the Vegetable Kingdom, the Animal 
Kingdom; and on the Celestial System, Mrs. 
C. H. Smjth brings pleasantly and clearly before 
young minds the whole range of the physical 
sciences, ind that, to», not in a superficial and 
got-up manner, but soundly and precisely. There 
are a few slips here and there, such, for example, 
as attributing the authorship of the well-known 
| lines,— 

“The primrose, on the river’s brink, 

| 4 yellow primrose is to him, 

4nd—nothing more,” 

to Mr. Robert Hunt; but these will be remedied in 
| the next edition. A large number of our London 
readers know Mr. C. H. Smith, a gold medal 
| student, who afterwards took te architectural 
senipture/and is to be found at most of the 
scientific ‘meetings in the metropolis; and we 
advise them, and all who have young folks, to 
make thé acquaintance of Mrs. C. H..Smith, 
| through }her book, as speedily as may be. ><” 


The Girl's Own Toymaker and Book of Reerda- 
| tiom. ‘By E. Lanperrs and his daughter, 
Auick; LANDELLS. Illustrated. London: 
Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
1860. | 


| THE “ Bay’s Own Toymaker,” by Mr. Landells, 


| met with: general commendation as a capital mode 
lof teaching boys the mechanical use of their 
| hands, and instilling something like the elements 
| of art and taste into their minds in the midst of 
| boyish axnusement and recreation. The present 
| little volume appears to be equally well adapted 
ito such aseful purposes in the education of the | 


| hand and eye of their young sisters; and all the| 





ment :— Release poor Ben from his present unhappy | 


|; then fix him to a block of ‘‘ wooed” of suitable form, | 
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more so that it contains attractions even for girls 
of somewhat more matured years, who will 
derive no little amusement themselves in inter- 
preting the instructions of the “ Girl’s Own Toy- 
maker ” to their younger charges. These instruc. 
tions are clear and simple; they are illustrated 
by upwards of 200 engravings. 





The Archeology of Berkshire: an Addrese de 
livered to the British Archeological Associa« 
tiow at Newbury, September 12th, 1859. By 
the Eart of Carnarvox. Londen: Murray, 
1859. 

Or the very able address by the Earl of Care 
narvon at the archzologieal congress held at New~ 
bury, Berks, in September last, we: at the time 
gave our readers an abstract; and we are glad ta 

, be now able to intimate to them that the address 

| itself, as delivered, has been published. by Mr. 

Murray, of Albemarle-street. It is of i 
value as a contribution to the archwological. his- 
tory of Berks, inasmuch asthere is a great dearth 

of topographical works on that county, so that 
the earl’s remarks relate to a field of literary, 

| labour as yet but little explored. 








The Worthies and Celebrities connected with 
Newbury, Berks, and its Neighbourhood. By 
Henry Gopwis, F.S.A. Newbury: printed 

| by J. Blacket. 1859. 

| Tuts learned and elaborate memoir by Mr. Henry 

Godwin, of Newbury, may very appropri 

follow in the wake of the address just noti 

| It contains information hardly accessible to any 

/one besides the author and the few gentlemen 
who have assisted his researches with original 

anecdotes of local interest, now for the first time 

put into print. 

The volume opens with the history of the Lords: 
of the Manors of Newbury, Sandleford, Speen, 
and Hampstead Marshall, from A.D. 821 downs 
wards, and, of course, treats of one of the most 
illustrious of all England’s old baronial families— 
the Pembrokes, who held Hampstead Marshall by 
tenure of the Marshall of England’s gold 
jenamelled staff, and gave the name of their 
office to their domain. Of this family, it hag 
been noted that owing to premature deaths, no 
son, for several generations, ever saw his father, 
nor any father of them took delight in seeing, his 
child. 

The next chapter opens with an historical 
account of Donnington Castle, and Chaucer’s 
supposed connection with it. Chaucer was far 
|too poor to have ever been lord. of Donnington 
| Castle, as has been supposed, but his grand- 
| daughter possessed it. 
| he third. chapter treats of the battles of New- 
bury in the times of Charles L. and Oliver Crome 
well, and of various noted families and persons 
connected with the locality in these and sub- 
sequent times. 

In the last chapter, various other notabilities 
come into notice, such as the poet Penrose, Beau 
Brummell, Lord Stowell, Bailey the astronomer, 
Sir John Herschell, and lastly, the late Earl of 
Carnarvon. 

The author has shown his taste as well as his 
learning in this able and interesting little book. 








Bosweil’s Life of Johnson. Edited by the Right 
Hon. J. W. Croxer. With Lilustrations. 

| London: Jou~n Murkay. 1859. 

| Here in ten one shilling parts, we have the best 

| edited, best view, of one man’s life and his times 

that was ever published, and that man the giant 

of his own day, and the admiration still of ours. 

It is a book which every one is bound to read. 





The Life of Lord Byron. With his Letters and 
Journals. By Tuomas Moors. Nos. 1 and 2. 
London: Jouny Murray. 

Tue same publisher has commenced the issue of 

an equally good and cheap edition of Moore’s 

Life of Byron, to which we shall be able to refer 

as it progresses. It is uniform with his cheap 

edition of the poet’s works just now completed, 


| Transactions of the Architectural Institute of 
| 


Scotland, Vol. V. Part II. Edinburgh: printed 

by W. H. Lizars. 1859 
THESE transactions are in continuation of selection 
from the proceedings of the Scottish Institute, 
session eighth, 1857-58. They comprise two 
papers: first, “On the Water Works of the 
Ancient Romans,” &e., by Mr. A. Thomson, of 
Banchory ; second, “On the Application of Archi- 
tecture to the Commemoration of distingnished 
Persons,” &c., by Mr. J. Murray, M.A. The 
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THE BUILDER, 





interest of the volume is enhanced by numerous 
engraved illustrations, chiefly relating to the first 
of the two papers mentioned. 





Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Science 
and the useful Arts: a Boot for Old and 
Young. By Jown Trwps, F.S.A. London: 
Kent & Co., Fleet-street. 1860. 

A Book from Mr. Timbs one now looks forward 
to as one of the regular fruits of the pub- 
lishing season, and one of the most palatable 
too, as well as nutritious for the mental digestive 
organs of both young and old. The present 
volume is particularly interesting, as indeed its 
title indicates and suggests to every one who 
knows anything of the inventors and discoverers 
in science and art. 





Hand-Shadows. Second Series. 
Bursit1u. Griffith and Farran. 


By Heryry 
St. Paul’s 


Tue London and Birmingham Railway was the 
first, of any magnitude, the works of which were 
let by contract.— The Engineer. 

ForEIGN ScutrrurEe.— We understand that 
Herr Reitchel will visit England in March next, 
with a model, one-third the real size, of his monu- 
ment in honour of Martin Luther, which is to be 
erected in Worms. This work, of which report 
speaks well, includes eleven statues, and will 
occupy an area about 40 feet square. 

Waterworks FoR Matton.—Mr. Josiah F. 
Fairbank, C.E., has just presented a report to the 
authorities and the public of Malton, on the 
subject of a water-supply for that town. It 
appears that there are four methods of obtaining 
water to supply Malton. Mr. Fairbank on the 
whole gives a preference to the Nine Spring Wells 
scheme, as presenting the least engineering diffi- 
culties, and having other advantages. After a 
lengthened discussion, it was resolved the pro- 





Church-yard. 


Nor contented with the first amusing batch of | 
shadows which Mr. Bursill threw on the wall last | 
year, he has worked out a fresh lot of even more | 
elaborate character, including various portraits of | 
the human face divine, from the Duke of Welling- 
ton to Mrs. Gamp. It will afford amusement for 


many evenings. 


SKYRING’s “ Builders’, Contractors’, and Manu- | 
facturers’ Diary and Daily Journal for 1860”) 
contains, with ruled pages for weekly time- | 
accounts, its usual amount of information, in- 
cluding the Metropolitan Building Act. 





Bliscellanen. 

A StTepnenson OrnpHANAGE.—The author of a} 
lively article in the Welcome Guest, on the 
** Stephenson Dynasty,” Mr. Jacob Forst, in con- 
cluding, says,—‘‘ Let” us honour the father in the 
sons, and vote from this time and for ever the} 
proceeds of all railways, on the anniversary of his | 
death, to the maintaining of an asylum for the | 
orphans of those cut short of their term of life by 
the hazardous nature of their employment. Let! 
each traveller on that day give his mite, and 
every working man, who ever enjoys a day’s ex- 
cursion in the year, contribute.” 

THe WeEsTMINSTER BELi.—“ Mears v. Deni- 
son.”—This cause was entered for trial for the 
sittings after Michaelmas Term in London, and 
would have been tried by Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn and a special jury. Mr. Denison had | 
pleaded a justification to the libel with which he 
was charged. The cause was yesterday with-_ 
drawn, Mr. Denison having abandoned his defence. | 
The plaintiff will therefore take a judgment by 
default. The only matter remaining to be deter- | 
mined is the amount of damages, which, in the | 
usual course, will have to be assessed in the 
Sheriffs’ Court. 

Tur Gas Movement 1x Lonnon.—A very | 
numerous and influential deputation on the sub- | 
ject of the stipply of gas to the metropolis waited | 
on the President of the Board of Trade on the | 
30th ult. Sir J. V. Shelley introduced the depu- | 
tation, stating that twenty-five out of thirty- | 
three parishes had contributed towards this move- | 
ment, and that those who had not done so were 
supplied with gas at the rate at which the bill 
proposed to supply it. The object of the deputa- | 
tion was to urge Government to take up the case 
on behalf of the metropolitan parishes, as they 
had no power to vote money to oppose the gas 
companies. Mr. Gibson, in reply, stated, cour- 
teously, that the Government would give the 
subject immediate attention; but that he had 
not yet heard the case for the gas companies. 

Tue Roya Scorrish AcapEMy.—The thirty- | 

second annual report of the council of the Royal 

Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 

Architecture, has just been issued. It states that | 
the exhibition of 1859, taking everything into | 
account, was perhaps the most successful that has 
ever taken place in Scotland. The Art-Union of 
London had so far extended its constitution as to | 
enable its subscribers to select pictures from the | 
Academy. The visits now made during the season 
to the Scottish Academy exhibition ranked next 
in number to those at the Royal Academy of 

London, and were said very far to exceed those of 

all the other picture exhibitions of the southern 
metropolis. The visits made in the evening alone, 
during six weeks of the exhibition of 1859, were 
not less than 50,000, being a nightly average of 

1,388 persons. The exhibitions have provided 

funds for the commencement of an art-library, 

already of some importance ; and for the support 
of a life academy and other purposes. 


visional committee should be prolonged, and 
requested to further consider the report. 

CLEY, NEXT THE Skea, NorFouk. — Sir: This 
magnificent church, well known through “ Bran- 
don’s Analysis,” Bowman & Crowther’s “ Churches 
of the Middle Ages,” and other works, has lately 
been partially restored. The first contract for a 
new roof over the nave was carried out under the 
directions of Mr. F. Codd, of the Adelphi, but 
more recently the nave has been reseated without 
the intervention of any regular architect, the re- 
sult being, you will not be surprised to hear, a 
cheap, unsatisfactory imitation of a sketch once 
submitted by the architect of the roof.—A. B. 

MoNUMENTS ON THE Catton Hitt, Epix- 
BURGH.—On the proposal to erect a sculptural 
monument on the Calton Hill, in honour of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, being submitted in a letter 
to the town council by Dr. Roger, of Stirling, 
says the Edinburgh Post, a general outburst of 
opposition, led by Professor Dick, broke out 
against the idea of permitiing any more monu- 
ments on the hill, no matter of what description. 
Surely this is a most irrational monumentophobia, 
adds the Post; the Calton Hill is an admirable 
site for such monuments to public characters, 
provided the designs be in perfect harmony with 
the locality. The town council have done nothing 
to render the hill even decently attractive either 
to denizens or to strangers; and it would almost 
appear as if they were resolved that nobody else 
should have a more fortunate distinction. 

A NEW ProvipENt SocreTy Fok WORKMEN.— 
In “An Address to the Workmen of the Metro- 
polis,” prefixed to the printed rules of a new 
Society named “The London General Workmen’s 
Provident Society,” (offices, 3, Trinity-place, 
Wandsworth-road), the committee say :—“ In 
recommending for your consideration their rules, 
they would call your attention to the fact that, 
although there are a very great number of Benefit 
or Sick Clubs, professing to provide assistance for 
their members during illness of a temporary 
character, there is scarcely one of these societies 
which makes any provision for the permanent 
support of its members in their old age, or in the 
event of their being rendered by accident inca- 
pable of resuming their employment; nor do any 
of these societies provide any assistance for the 
widows and children of their deceased members.” It 
is with the view, apparently, of obviating these de- 
fects in such associations that this new society has 
been instituted ; and, although we are still very 
doubtful as to the advantage of multiplying such 


societies, desiring rather to sce them united, we 
| willingly bring the present one under the notice 
| of our readers, as we have been requested to do. 


THe Watrtack Monument CoMPETITION.— 


The firm to which the second premium of twenty- 


five guineas was awarded (Messrs. Peddie & Kin- 
near, of Edinburgh), being dissatisfied with the 
award of the first premium to a competitor (Mr. 
J. Rochead, of Glasgow) who had contravened the 
conditions of the competition, they say, by sending 
in a design not simply tinted with Indian ink, pro- 
tested against the decision in a communication 
to the committee. To this communication, how- 
ever, they received no answer, until, learning 
that the estimates for Mr. Rochead’s design, 
which they had resolved to carry out, exceeded 
by several thousand pounds the sum (5,000/.) to 
which the competitors were strictly limited, 
Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear again wrote to the 
committee, urging this additional ground in sup- 
port of their protest, and requesting a reply ; 
when the secretary wrote them saying, “ The 
committee unanimously agreed not to entertain 
the subject of your correspondence.” This cor- 
respondence and its result, Messrs, Peddie & 
Kinnear remark, “adds an instructive page to 
the history of competitions.” 








[ Dro. 10, 1859. 
“TENDERS = 


For warehouses, Victoria Wharf, Upper Thames-street 
Mr. R. L. Roumieu, architect. ti y 
Messrs. Welch & Atkinson :-— eT ee 


Lucas, Brothers.............. 214,330 
Lawrence & Son ............ 13,974 
Mansfield & Son.............. 13, 
Keyes & Head 13,450 
oe, MEE PEFOOE 12,887 
Cubitt & Co. ..... 12,838 





Ashby &Son ....... 


_ 

Nw 

- 

8 
ecooscoooesocso 
ecocooceocoosco 


Pritchard & Co. ........ 12,353 
Browne & Robinson.......... 12,295 
pg A Se eae 12,028 
Koo vosp-an GEE EPO EEE PPS 11,987 
MS vain 400% Given kd cxéd ace 11,500 





For Corn-Exchange, Wellingborough ; deducting value 
of old materials. Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, architects, 
Lincoln :— 
Burkitt & Co. (Wellingborough) #5,528 0 
Ingham (Wellingborough) .... 5,390 0 
Ellis & Son (Peterborough).... 
Pepper & Dolman (Spalding) .. 4,998 10 


0 
0 
0 
6 
King (Shefford)................ 4,622 0 0 
Huddleston (Lincoln) ........ 4,563 0 0 
Thompson & Co. (Derby) ...... 4,410 6 0 
Boddin (Wellingborough).. 4,305 0 6 
Booth & Son (Boston) ........ 4,000 0 0 
Young (Lincoln) ...........0. 3,700 0 0 
Barwell & Moore (Spalding) .. 3,7 0 0 
Watkin® (Northampton) ...... 3,700 0 @ 


* Accepted at 3,000/., after reducing drawings, &c. 





For re-building premises in Ivy-lane, for Mr. W. Kent. 
Mr. J.T. Lepard, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Lawrence, R. ......00++6 seen. 1,209 0 0 
INET sou cic cvdeundaeees 1,279 0 0 
MEGGETT «ic bcnind od seieseccddivees 1,240 0 0 
PUNE iS cbae sb sbachevecauesc vi 1,193 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons . es 1,172 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ....... one, agnt.o° ® 





For alterations, &c., to premises, No.71, Watling- 
street, City, for Mr. Vivian. Messrs. Tillot & Chamber- 
lain, architects :— 


Uae 50kosb 6 insee 00086404 %000 £1,103 0 0 
RD Sedwavceduesan avavess 1,100 0 0 
Pritchard & Son ......-esss00- 1,098 0 0 
OME is cack en etdesse cooece 31,098 @ © 
eee Be OO coe e cesiviicccse 1,048 10 0 
Wills (accepted) .............. 1,045 9 0 





For additions to house and new stabling, at Putney. 
Mr. Sancton Wood, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Nicholson & Son........s.06++ £1,075 0 0 
BVIG BOE TOM cicceccescicecse 1,048 0 0 
Adamson & Son ........... wee 959 0 0 





For re-building the White Lion, Brook-street, Bond- 
Street. Messrs. Finch Hill & Paraire, architects. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. Wilson & Son :— 


Holland & Co. .........seeeee #@1,602 0 6 
BOUACK © oi cccccvcccosccesscoes 1,562 0 0 
Partvick & Bom... ..ccscccscsces 1,550 0 0 
Elston & Son .........0e0-00s 1,5:8 0 0 
Turner & Sons..........- cooes S73 OD 





For erecting house, reading-room, and li i 
Robertson-street, Hastings, for Mr. Diplock. Mr. Newry, 
carpenter, of Hastings, architect :— 


BEE vnicd chicsivcseccovsnuis oe 1,772 0 0 
pe PPT eet Lor ree - 1,722 0 0 
BOWE .ccccscccvccesssvvcece 1,717 0 0 
Carey & Avery (accepted)...... 1,4i9 2 6 





For alteration to the St. George and Dragon, High- 
street, Camberwell. Messrs. Tress & Chambers, archi- 





tects :— 
WOE n.d coke cceescctseces¥ooueee €376 0 0 
SIOPE. . cco cssccccsccccsevcvece 789 0 0 
Coleman 7386 0 0 
fv SOPPUPTTTI TTT RTT ET 688 0 0 
Miller (withdrawn) ........+++. 583 0 0 





For alterations to premises on Cornhill, Lincoln, for 


Mr. F. Page. Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, architects :— 
Taylor (Gainsborough).........+ £498 0 0 
Slingsby (Lincoln) .......-+++0++ 492 16 0 





For stables for Mr. T. White, Aldershott. Mr. F. 
Eggar, architect :— 


Birch (Farnham) ........00-++ £385 0 0 
Duke (Farnham)............0+-: 375 0 0 
Speakman & AmeS..........-06+ 322 12 6 
BERET 2c ccccciccvccscsscccsess 288 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Beoowa Imrowrons,—Sir: Please intimate that the “ Mr. Jones” 
now is going about as “Mr. Parry.” Really he ought to be given in 
charge.— J, 5. 8. 

J. EK. 1. (will appear).—P. B.—Young Beginner.—H. C.—H, C.— 
J. G.—C. K.—J. M.—W.. H. ©. (great additions have been made, but 
the original character is preserved).—Dilston (we depart from our 
usual practice under the circumstances, and point out Parker's 
edition of Rickman, “ Attempt to Discriminate,” as a book which 
would answer his purpose. As respects “‘ construction,” get a list of 
Weale's “ Rudimentary Works,” and look through it).—C. K. B.— 
J.T. R.—J. N.—W, M. F.-J. T.—F. R. W.—R. 0. G.—J. 0.—Granite. 
-J.P. 


6a” NOTICE.—Ali Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden, All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 
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